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HERMATHENA 


SIR BERTRAM WINDLE (1858-1929). 


SoME men touch life at many points making each contact 
with equal facility. Sir Bertram Windle, of whom I am to 
speak in this discourse, was of that brilliant company. 
Anatomist, administrator, archaeologist, scientist, 
educationalist and writer, in each of these fields he was 
a distinguished and distinctive figure. Such remarkable 
versatility may perhaps excuse the intervention of one 
who is none of these things, and whose main qualification 
to undertake this pious duty is a close association with 
Windle during his time in Ireland. 

Bertram Coghill Alan Windle was born just over a 
hundred years ago, on May 8th, 1858, at Mayfield Vicarage 
in Staffordshire, where his father, the Reverend Samuel 
Allen Windle, a Church of England clergyman, was vicar. 
His father’s family were well-to-do middle-class English 
folk who originally came from Claverly, a small village 
in Shropshire. In 1854 the Revd. Samuel married Sydney 
Katherine Coghill. She was the daughter of Admiral 
Sir Josiah Coghill, Bart. by his second wife, Anna Maria 
Bushe, who was descended from an aunt of Sir Philip 
Sydney. The founder of the Coghill family was a German 
soldier of fortune, one Colonel Tobias Cramer, who after 
serving with the army of James the First in Ireland, 
settled there for good. As Windle sometimes reminded 
Cork audiences, one of his ancestors, Ambrose Cramer, 
was Mayor of Cork in the year 1724. Finally, by a series of 
inter-marriages the Cramers inherited the Coghill estates 
and assumed their name. Through marriage with a Butler 
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the Coghills on their side could claim lineal descent from 
the sixth son of King Edward the Third of England, and 
through him from St. Louis of France. Through another, 
and later, marriage with Mary Hort, a grand-daughter 
of Lord Kerry, they could also claim lineal descent from 
Brian Boru. On her mother’s side Sydney Coghill was 
a grand-daughter of Charles Kendal Bushe, a member of 
the Irish House of Commons, and later Lord Chief Justice 
of Ireland. Bushe voted consistently against the Union, 
and there appears after his name in Sir John Barrington’s 
‘Red List’ the word ‘ Incorruptible’. Only one other 
member of that easily seduced House was thus described. 
Windle’s family had other connections with County Cork, 
for the Coghill and Somerville families of Castletownshend 
are descended from the brother and sister of his mother ; 
and her uncle, the Revd. Charles Bushe, who married a 
daughter of Sir Josiah Coghill by his first wife, was rector 
of the adjacent Castlehaven, Windle could thus claim 
kinship with that distinguished novelist, Dr. Edith 
Somerville, and with her distingushed brother, Admiral 
Boyle Somerville, the cartographer, who was so cruelly 
murdered in 1936. Accordingly when Windle came to 
Cork as President of the Queen’s College he was returning 
to the home of his Irish ancestors. It was a return which, 
as will be noted later, undoubtedly affected his viewpoint 
and career. Windle, as this ancestral survey shows, was 
of Anglo-Germanic-Irish extraction, with the emphasis 
on the ‘Anglo’, one of that formidable, and, indeed, 
sometimes arrogant, caste who during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries by an ironical historical twist furnished 
the spearhead of revolt against English rule in Ireland. 
Windle himself, however, always claimed to be Irish 
attaching, as he once wrote, ‘much more importance 
to the amount of interest a man feels in Ireland than to 
the exact composition of his genealogical tree ’. 

When he was four years old the family removed to 
Kingstown, County Dublin, where his father had been 
transferred as incumbent of the Mariners’ Church. In 
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the Windle home a severe and narrow piety of an evangelical 
kind prevailed and this atmosphere left an impress on 
Windle’s mentality which was never wholly eradicated. 
‘ How I loathe Calvinism ’, he was to write long afterwards, 
‘and with good reason for it did me an injury from which 
I shall never quite recover in this world, namely, making 
me think of God as a policeman instead of a tender father’. 
And this early experience was undoubtedly responsible for 
that tyranny of scrupulosity which, after he became a 
Catholic, he once described as his bane. He was educated 
at a Dame’s school at Kingstown, a day school in Dublin, 
and then at Repton, an English public school, chosen, no 
doubt, for its evangelical atmosphere. At ten years of 
age he had already made a collection of fossils and formed 
a herbarium of botanical specimens, a presage of his future 
career. When his father took up duty for a time at Wells, 
that fascinating mediaeval English town, Windle’s taste 
for archaeology developed. He haunted the beautiful 
cathedral, and so familiar was he with its interior, that on 
busy days the vergers permitted him to conduct visitors 
around the precincts. But his real ambition was to become 
a sailor. This his father opposed for reasons of health. 
Writing as late as March 1923, Windle complained : ‘I 
have never quite forgiven my father for preventing me 
from going to sea, and my Admiral cousin, Boyle 
Somerville, says that I have ‘“‘ an admiral’s stripes under 
my skin’’. I would exchange all the distinctions I possess 
to have them on my coat’. At Repton the considered 
verdict of his teachers was ‘ Plenty of brains, no industry, 
no application’. For the Classics he had no liking, but 
to one master, a Mr. Hughes, who introduced him to the 
masterpieces of English literature, he was always grateful. 
‘Never shall I forget ’, he wrote, ‘ the Sunday afternoon on 
which he read Lycidas to us. It was revelation to me, the 
opening of gates leading into a new and beautiful land in 
which I have never since been weary of walking.’ 

After coaching by a private tutor he passed the Trinity 
College entrance examination on November Ist, 1875, and 
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entered College as a pensioner, his tutor being Mr. Poole. 
He shared rooms in Number Six the ‘Front Square’, 
with his kinsman, George Green. The love of literature 
which had been nurtured by Mr. Hughes now bore fruit, 
for in both 1876 and 1877 he obtained first class honours in 
English literature. His scientific bent also became obvious, 
for as a student of Natural Science he invariably attained 
first class honours, finally graduating with a senior 
moderatorship in Natural Science in Michaelmas term 1879, 
obtaining the gold medal and second place. By 1878 he 
had decided on a medical career and entered the Medical 
School. The course at that time was of four years’ duration. 
His father’s early death in January 1881 left the family 
in straitened circumstances, and thence forth he had to 
maintain himself by coaching backward students and 
extra-collegiate tuition. At the final examination in 
February 1882 he gained the highest mark, not only of 
his year, but of any in the previous twelve years. In 1883 
he was admitted to the M.D. degree, which in those days 
was awarded on two theses. Early in his undergraduate 
days he became a member of the Orange Order, sharing to 
the full its historic detestation of Papists and the Pope. 
But before he left Trinity a natural revulsion from his 
father’s extreme views led him to a condition of complete 
agnosticism, and all revealed religion became anathema 
to him. After qualifying he was appointed demonstrator 
in Anatomy and Histology at the College of Surgeons 
and held various hospital posts in this city. Then, like 
may other Irish doctors, he sought wider experience in 
England, and, in September 1882, was appointed as 
Pathologist at the General Hospital in Birmingham. 

In this great city, which he was destined to enrich with 
a university, he spent twenty years of his active career. 
His great ability was quickly recognised by his appointment 
at the first professor of Anatomy at the Birmingham 
Medical School, then affiliated to Queen’s College, an 
Anglican seminary. Shortly afterwards, largely as the 
result of his agitation and advice, the Medical School 
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was transferred to the undenominational Mason College, 
and he was made dean of the Medical Faculty. Then a 
more important event took place. In the year 1883, shortly 
after his arrival in Birmingham, his active, inquiring mind 
was once more providentially directed towards the Christian 
religion, and after much reading, and at no little personal 
sacrifice to his career, he was received into the Catholic 
Church, of which he was destined to become one of the 
leading and most effective English apologists. During 
this period he also enlarged and developed his scientific 
knowledge and the proceedings of many famous scientific 
bodies record his numerous papers on various aspects of 
anatomy and physiology. His teaching experience at 
Mason College had made him realise the necessity for the 
establishment of a university at Birmingham, and to this 
great objective he now turned his attention and energy. 
He naturally approached the problem from a medical 
standpoint, but in October 1892 he chose the subject of 
‘The Modern University’ for his Presidential address to 
the Birmingham Philosophical Society, using this theme 
to advocate the scheme he had at heart and pointing out 
that a university must be informed by the spirit and 
influenced by the life of the district in which it was located. 
He continued for several years to pursue his campaign 
for a local university and in 1898 he addressed an open 
letter to the Lord Mayor of Birmingham, in which he 
pointed out that the existing Medical College could not 
continue as it was. Finally his efforts bore fruit when he 
enlisted the whole-hearted support of that powerful 
personality and politician, Joseph Chamberlain, who 
obtained a Charter for the new University of Birmingham 
in February 1900. Windle was naturally appointed first 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. The fine Windle Anatomy 
School building, erected by the University since his death, 
is a permanent memorial of his work in Birmingham. 

In the meantime honours had been showered upon him 
thick and fast. In 1891 his own University of Dublin had 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Science, in 
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acknowledgment of his contributions to pure science, and 
in June 1899 he received the signal honour of being elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. He was now recognised as 
one of the leading anatomists in the United Kingdom and 
acted as extern examiner at several universities. These 
activities were not, however, enough to occupy his active 
mind and during this period he began to write. The result 
was a number of remarkable books on_ scientific, 
archaeological, historical and topographical subjects. 
Amongst these, to illustrate the variety and width of his 
interests, may be mentioned: ‘ The proportions of the 
human body’ (1892) ; ‘ Life in Early Britain’ (1897) ; 
‘ Shakespeare’s Country ’ (1889) ; ‘ The Malvern Country , 
(1900) ; ‘The Wessex of Thomas Hardy’ (1901) ; 
‘Chester’ (1903); ‘The Prehistoric Age’ (1904), and 
“A School History of Warwickshire ’ (1906). These works, 
each excellent of its kind, were the fruits of his scientific 
and historical studies and of his holiday travels. His book 
on Hardy’s country, written with the great novelist’s 
approval and advice, remains the leading guide to its 
literary geography, and is a lasting memorial of Windle’s 
holiday rambles in Dorset. Hardy’s pessimistic outlook 
was something Windle could well understand for, as he 
wrote many years afterwards, ‘As to the end of the world, 
if I were not a Catholic, being of the most pessimistic 
frame of mind naturally, I should believe with Schopenhauer 
that the best thing that could happen to the world would 
be the instantaneous and complete disappearance of the 
human race. Being a Catholic I am bound to believe 
that its Creator thinks better of mankind than I do’. 
In Birmingham he found not only honours and opportunity 
but also a devoted wife, for in 1886 he married Madoline 
Mary Hudson the daughter of a leading Birmingham 
printer. His last years in Birmingham were darkened by 
her death which took place in January 1900. She bore 
him two sons who died in infancy and two daughters, the 
eldest of whom predeceased him. In rigor he married, 
secondly, Edith Mary Nazer, a relative of his first wife, 
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who remained his faithful companion to the end. His 
association with the Catholic life of Birmingham, in which 
he played an active part, brought him into touch with 
other Irish exiles and he became a supporter of various 
Irish organisations and keenly interested in the future 
of Ireland. He became a popular speaker on Home Rule 
platforms and his knowledge of Irish history combined 
with his gift of presenting clearly and concisely the issues 
at stake, were used to good purpose. He had also begun to 
take a lively interest in the wider aspects of education, 
having, in the Catholic interest, served on the Birmingham 
School Board, and as a member of the Consultative 
Committee of the English Board of Education. 

These various activities placed Windle in a prominent 
position amongst English Catholic educationalists, and 
this, together with his well known Irish sympathies, led 
George Wyndham, then Chief Secretary for Ireland, on 
the advice of their mutual friend Charles Gatty, to offer 
Windle in the autumn of 1904 the position of President of 
Queen’s College, Cork, which had just become vacant. 
It was characteristic of Windle that before accepting the 
offer he came privately to Cork to investigate the situation 
he would have to deal with. It so happened that on his 
return journey from Cork to Dublin I sat next him in a 
railway carriage. We got into conversation and, after 
discussing various aspects of the Irish language movement, 
in which he was much interested, and the general position 
of education in Ireland, he begun to question me closely 
about Queen’s College, Cork, and the attitude of the 
Catholic Church towards its activities. He was particularly 
anxious to obtain information about the ban placed on 
Catholics attending the college. From personal experience 
I was able to assure him that this prohibition was more 
apparent than real, and, that, at least so far as ‘bread 
and butter’ studies were concerned, there was no difficulty 
whatever in obtaining permission to enter the College. 
My travelling companion, a fair-haired, clean shaven man 
of middle age, whose character was indicated by a firm 
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mouth and alert, piercing, blue eyes behind gold rimmed 
spectacles, was much interested in all I had to say. I 
took him to be an Englishman studying Irish educational 
problems. When after a long and friendly conversation 
we eventually reached Dublin he expressed the hope that 
we might meet again and handed me his card. The reason 
for his interest in Irish education in general and the Queen’s 
College in particular became clear when I read soon 
afterwards of his appointment as its new President. In 
reply to my letter of congratulation he wrote: ‘It was 
nothing short of providential that I should have sat by 
you in the train on my way back from Cork where I had 
been to look at the College. I could not mention my 
errand to you then, for I was asked—seeing that the 
whole matter was in an unsettled state—not to mention 
who I was or what I was in Cork for. After a great deal of 
consideration, and after once having refused to consider the 
appointment, I was led by representations as to the possible 
use that I might be to the cause of higher education in 
my own country to accept the appointment. I do not for 
a moment suppose that it will be a bed of roses at first, 
but I have lain on thorns before and managed to turn 
them into down and I will try what I can do in Cork. 
I hope I may not be too badly received there, but I am 
happy to think that there is one person who knows that 
I am of Irish heart as well as of Irish race’. 

At that time the Cork College was little more than 
an efficient medical school, having small connection with 
the life of the country and being tolerated rather than 
approved by the Catholic hierarchy. Outside the football 
field the students had few opportunities for social inter- 
course. Moreover the College was poorly endowed ; and 
neglected, not only by the Government, but by those 
responsible for its management. Such a situation offered 
Windle a field for difficult but congenial work, and he did 
not hesitate to tackle it boldly and decisively. From the 
moment of his arrival both professors and students quickly 
realised that circumstances had changed. The Queen’s 
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College had at last an effective head, a man who, unlike 
his immediate predecessors, was both seen and heard. 
No detail of college life was too small to escape his attention, 
no student was refused admission to the President’s study. 
A new social life began in the President’s house, in which 
professors, students and citizens participated, and which 
brought ‘town and gown’ into normal contact. The 
appearance and voice of the new President became familiar 
at civic gatherings and on many public platforms throughout 
Ireland. New projects for the development of the College 
were successfully launched. With the warm support and 
financial aid of old students from all over the world a 
badly needed Students’ Club was established ; new faculties 
were inaugurated, new lecturers appointed, and grants for 
additional and essential building squeezed from a reluctant 
Treasury. More important developments quickly followed. 
In 1908 after much agitation and protracted negotiations, 
in which Windle played the part of one of the chief advisers, 
not only to the Government, but to the Irish political 
leaders, and the Catholic Hierarchy, the University Act 
was passed, the religious ban was completely removed, and 
the Queen’s College, as a constituent college of the National 
University, was able to take its proper place in the national 
life. As one of the special Commission appointed to prepare 
the statutes and regulations of the new university, Windle, 
with the great experience he had acquired in Birmingham, 
was in a position to play a prominent part. But his 
activities were not confined to Cork alone. As a member 
of the General Council of Medical Education, Senator of the 
National University, Commissioner of Intermediate 
Education, and President of the Irish Technical Education 
Association, his knowledge of educational problems was 
of much assistance to the whole country ; whilst as President 
of such bodies as the Cork Literary and Scientific Society, 
and the Irish Industrial Conference of 1908—which at his 
suggestion established the Irish National Trade Mark— 
his practical experience and wide knowledge of affairs 
were of real value to the community. At the same time 
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he contributed to the prestige of the Cork College by 
himself holding the newly-established Chair of Archaeology 
—a subject to which he was always devoted. All this public 
work necessitated much travelling and frequent absence 
from home, but in spite of the strain on his health, the 
development and interests of the College remained his 
first and constant care. A new chemical and physical 
laboratory, a new biological laboratory, a new engineering 
school with laboratories for testing materials, a re-organised 
medical school, and, on the recreation side, large playing 
fields,—these remain as permanent monuments to _ his 
foresight and energy. Private benefaction was also enlisted 
in support of projects for which Government assistance 
was not available. Prominent amongst these gifts were 
the Honan Hostel, the Honan Scholarships, and the Honan 
Chapel, which he succeeded in persuading a wealthy Cork 
family to bestow on the College. The Honan Chapel, 
dedicated appropriately to St. Finbar, the patron of the 
diocese of Cork, a unique Romanesque building with its 
splendid stained glass windows, including some of the 
best work of that great artist Harry Clarke—and its 
beautiful fittings and vestments, fulfilled Windle’s desire 
to bring the life of the College into intimate, artistic, and 
permanent relationship with religious observance. In 
1909 he was honoured by the Pope when he was made a 
Knight of St. Gregory the Great, and three years later 
he received the further honour of Knighthood from the 
King. 

Having revived and re-organised the Cork College he 
was once more able to devote himself to literary and 
scientific writing and produced several more important 
books. Amongst these were : ‘ What is Life? A Study of 
Vitalism and Neo-Vitalism’ (1908); ‘The Romans in 
Britain’ (1906); ‘A Century of Scientific Thought ’ 
(1915) ; and his most important work, ‘ The Church and 
Science’ (1917). This last was awarded the Gunning 
prize by the Victoria Institute in 1919, the first time this 
distinction had been awarded to a Catholic writer. As 
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a scientist and a believer he realised the necessity for 
establishing a satisfactory synthesis between faith and 
science. He knew that while a scientist must of necessity 
be sceptical and inquisitive, he must also concede that 
there are many things which he accepts but cannot explain. 
He believed that no truth clearly established by science 
can conflict with the truth revealed by God. It was also his 
profound conviction that the findings of science, as so 
far recorded, pointed to the evolution hypothesis as the 
most plausible explanation of the known facts. 

An incident which occurred in 1913 is not without 
interest, because as a result it is possible that the course 
of Irish political history was indirectly influenced. In 
the spring of that year the position of Professor of 
Mathematical Physics in the Cork College became vacant, 
and Mr. de Valera, then a teacher of mathematics at 
Blackrock College, Dublin, was selected for the position by 
the Governing Body of the Cork College. Windle, however, 
favoured Mr. Harper, the other candidate, and used his 
great influence with the Senate of the University to secure 
a rejection of the Cork recommendation. 

The First World War, in which Cork graduates played 
their full part, brought many new problems in its train. 
So in 1917-18, Windle, as a member of the Irish Con- 
vention, became involved in an effort to secure unity 
between North and South. This body was created by 
Lloyd George ostensibly to formulate an agreed scheme of 
self-government for Ireland, but in reality to placate 
American opinion. Windle was not specially interested in 
politics and would probably have agreed with Burke 
that the relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
should be based on a ‘ close interest and affection’ rather 
than ‘on any nominal union of government’. But as a 
patriotic Irishman he felt that it was his duty to make 
his contribution to the discussion. He therefore agreed 
to become a member of the Convention and applied himself 
with characteristic enthusiasm to the study of the political 
situation, believing that with good will and common sense 
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a modus vivendi could be found between North and South. 
He exerted all his influence in support of a reasonable 
solution on the lines advocated by John Redmond, for 
whom he had a great personal regard. But he rightly 
deplored Redmond’s high-minded refusal to form a 
Nationalist group amongst its members which could have 
agreed on a common policy. This, as Windle foresaw, led 
to ultimate division and weakness. Amongst other 
contributions to the Convention’s work was a series of 
leading articles in the Cork Examiner designed to inform 
public opinion, in which he and I jointly collaborated. 
No one was more disappointed that Windle at the in- 
conclusive result of the Convention’s labours which became 
inevitable when Lloyd George refused to implement the 
majority report because of Northern dissent. 

In spite of his youthful flirtation with Nationalist 
doctrines in Birmingham, Windle was by tradition, breeding 
and temperament an Anglo-Irish conservative. He was 
in reality far more English than Irish, and much of the 
worry and anxiety he suffered during his sojourn in Ireland 
was due to a conflict between his English outlook and his 
Irish surroundings—a conflict from which so many others 
like him have suffered. How often people overlook the 
fact that although we speak English we do not share the 
English outlook. During the Convention he wrote of its 
Southern Unionist members these revealing words : ‘ These 
are the men who really appeal to me, and of course by birth 
and association I belong to them and understand them. 
They are gentlemen and you know that their word is their 
bond. I like all of them although I began with the greatest 
prejudice againt Midleton, Jameson, and several others. 
Yet I was wrong. These men acted in a most patriotic 
spirit and if all the rest had been like them then the Con- 
vention would have been a great success’. But during 
the Convention and afterwards he found himself in deep 
disagreement with the political attitude of the Catholic 
Hierarchy, and in March 1918 his old friend Father 
Michael Maher, s.J., warned him of the dangerous position 
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he was in. ‘ What you say’, he wrote, ‘ about your own 
feelings and the pressure of the external situation pushing 
you into increasing hostility towards the action of the 
bishops has been making me a little anxious. If you really 
felt serious danger of drifting into a line of action in 
opposition to that of the body of the bishops—that would 
be the one thing that would lead me to agree with the view 
that it was wiser for you to return over here—I mean of 
course religious not merely political questions, though it 
is not often easy to separate them in Ireland. A “ born” 
Catholic receiving his religion and the whole collection of 
his traditional beliefs and instincts by heredity can 
sometimes live in opposition, or carry on a feud with, 
ecclesiastical authority for a time and somehow keep his 
religion isolated from it. During the acute state of the 
Parnell Split some good Catholics were in that position— 
but such a position is extremely difficult for a convert. 
It would be all but impossible for you. Temperamentally 
you cannot easily I fancy localise a serious disagreement 
in part of your life and keep up warm friendly relations 
over the rest. The hostilities will spread. Now this is 
particularly so in the matter of religion. In your case 
it energises your whole life and your happiness is bound 
up with its congenial working, consequently if you get 
into any continuous conflict with ecclesiastical authority, 
not only would it seriously damage your spiritual life, but 
it would ruin your happiness.’ This was not only an 
accurate diagnosis of Windle’s dilemma but sound and 
necessary advice. His difficulties at that time were not 
in fact resolved till he left Ireland. The failure of the 
Convention was a sad blow to his hopes, but worse was 
yet to come. Shortly after his arrival in Cork he had come 
to the conclusion that the peculiar talents and interests 
of Munster justified the establishment of an independent 
university at Cork. In his Presidential address to the Cork 
Literary and Scientific Association in 1907 he took as his 
subject, ‘ The University and The City’, thus following 
the same road:as he had travelled in Birmingham. The 
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desire for a Munster university had long smouldered in 
the South and Windlé had no difficulty in fanning it into 
a blaze. Backed by the leaders of opinion and the resolutions 
of public bodies, a Committee was formed in 1918 to promote 
the project. Considerable progress was made, a draft bill 
prepared, and Government support obtained, but then, 
when success seemed assured, the general election of 
December 1918 swept away the constitutional movement 
overnight and completely changed the situation. The 
new Sinn Fein party refused to countenance a scheme 
which necessitated legislation at Westminster, and other 
interests, with less altruistic motives, were glad of an excuse 
to kill the project. The British Government somewhat 
reluctantly dropped a plan no longer assured of general 
support. Sinn Féin, naturally enough, was thinking in 
terms of political strategy, and Windle in terms of 
educational progress. The two attitudes were irreconcilable, 
and so Munster lost a university. Windle had hoped to do 
for Cork what he had previously done for Birmingham, 
but the two cities were very different and political conditions 
even more so. Under a man like Windle a Cork university 
might at first have succeeded : but it is highly debatable 
whether under different, and changing, circumstances 
complete divorce from central control and supervision might 
not have resulted in the lowering of standards. Windle’s 
noble dream of a Munster university, to give effect to the 
proud motto of the Cork College : ‘ Where Finbar taught 
let Munster learn’, remains, and is likely to remain, 
unrealised. How bitterly he felt his failure is revealed in 
a letter he wrote to his old Birmingham friend, John 
Humphreys—on May 17th, 1919: ‘I can hardly write for 
the future is so black and uncertain. Desperate Sinn 
Fein opposition is on foot against the Munster university 
scheme on the grounds—perfectly ridiculous—that nothing 
should be asked for from a British parliament—which really 
means that Sinn Fein not being able to do anything 
themselves don’t want anyone else to be allowed to do 
anything. If I do not get the university this year I think 
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I must resign ; at present I see nothing else for it. I can’t 
go on for ever standing the strain of low intrigue, and the 
constant stream of abuse directed at me, as at anyone else 
in this country who tries to do anything for it’. Although 
Windle exaggerated both the abuse and the intrigue to 
which he was then subjected, there can be no doubt that 
he then experienced, especially from some he had greatly 
helped, not only misrepresentation but ingratitude and 
hostility. Providentially at this moment St. Michael’s 
College, Toronto, one of the constitutent colleges of Toronto 
University, offered him the Chair of Philosophy, an offer 
which he immediately accepted. If his departure was a 
sad loss to Cork and to Ireland it was for him a happy and 
entirely justified release from a situation which would have 
become increasingly difficult. ‘Had I stayed’, he wrote 
afterwards, ‘I should most certainly have been murdered. 
I could not, and would not, have put up with what my 
successor had to put up with from the students. I should 
have expelled some of them, with the inevitable result, that 
I should have been shot’. Those who knew Windle must 
agree that his apprehension was not unfounded. 

There followed for him ten years of continuous and 
congenial work in Canada. These, indeed, were the happiest 
years of his life and he often deplored that he had not 
come to Canada as a younger man. Freed at last from the 
drudgery of administrative work he was able to devote all 
his time to the more congenial task of writing and lecturing. 
He was appointed Lecturer in Ethnology at the University 
of Toronto and, for several years in succession, he delivered 
a series of brilliant lectures on the races of the world, 
their origins, customs, and religions to crowded audiences 
in one of the University’s largest halls. In 1920 he was 
appointed Lecturer to the American Anthropological 
Institute and lectured all over North America as well as 
broadcasting on scientific subjects. Honorary degrees 
and distinctions were showered on him by American 
Universities and learned bodies. Characteristically he 
interested himself in the educational and cultural life of 
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Canada, and his advice was eagerly sought on problems 
affecting education and culture throughout the Dominion. 
He continued to write abundantly and six more valuable 
works on scientific and religious subjects were the result. 
In 1928 a slight stroke reduced his activities, but he was 
lecturing and writing articles only a few days before he 
died. The end came at his home in Toronto on February 
14th, 1929, as the result of pneumonia. He died quietly, 
fortified by the last rites of the Church, and surrounded 
by his devoted wife and loving friends. A week before 
he had expressed the characteristic wish that he might 
‘die in harness’. It was fulfilled. 

No account of Windle would be complete without some 
reference to his remarkable personality. A Birmingham 
student’s magazine once depicted him as a prehistoric 
man with stony stare grasping a stout club, while written 
beneath were the words : ‘ He fixed me with his glittering 
eye’, a quotation which admirably suggested an aspect 
of his appearance with which his students were only too 
familiar. This fierceness of demeanour and abruptness of 
manner were in part due to an instinctive concealment of 
his natural feelings, and in part also to a reticence which 
was a Shield for an ardent and affectionate nature, that 
too seldom emerged from this cloak of shyness and reserve. 
But at his best, and in congenial company, no one could 
be more pleasant and entertaining. In his private con- 
versation and intimate letters he revealed a quaint sense 
of humour and a whimsical turn of phrase which were 
vastly entertaining. May I quote a few examples. ‘ Per- 
sonally’, he once wrote, ‘I have long believed that hell 
is not paved with good intentions, but with politicians’. 
Of nuns he said: ‘I suppose God should have his share 
of the good-looking girls’. Of the female mentality, he 
wrote : ‘ The female mind is a dark, impenetrable jungle 
around the outskirts of which, holding his breath in awe 
and terror, the male may timidly walk, but, enter which he 
never can’. Again this parodoxical observation about 
life in America. ‘ America is the most unfree place in the 
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civilised world’; and finally his humourous description 
of the jazz dancers in an American hotel as ‘ bobbed, 
bejewelled, and bedizened babes of Belial’. He did not make 
friends easily nor suffer bores gladly. If his geese were, 
at first too often swans, they later sometimes became 
birds of darker plumage. Although he had no real taste 
for business affairs he was a splendid administrator, 
knowing when and where to delegate. He had also the 
happy gift of being able to inspire others with some of 
his own enthusiasm. He showed no mercy on slackers of 
any kind: but the culprit had to acknowledge that the 
industry Windle demanded he practised himself in super- 
lative degree. No one could be more helpful when the 
need arose and many of his students owed their start in 
life to his influence and advice. While the amazing width 
of his intellectual interests sometimes led to diffuseness 
and undoubtedly prevented him from reaching preeminence 
in any department of learning, his large and almost 
encyclopaedic knowledge was combined with a simplicity 
of mind and intellectual humility. It was this trait which 
at the very height of the attack upon revealed religion 
caused him to take his stand with the most conservative 
form of religious authority. He was, indeed, one of the 
first scientific writers to expose and discredit the popular 
fallacy that religion and science are irreconcilable and to 
show that they were two separate activities, moving each 
in its proper sphere. He was a scholar of the old school, 
loving the classics of English literature, taking his major 
interests seriously, but curious about all things. His 
books do not, however, reveal the full flavour of his per- 
sonality. To discover the real Windle one must read his 
private letters and diaries, which show what a lively 
autobiography he might have written. 

In his cultured mind there was a strange lacuna. On 
one occasion his partner at a dinner party asked him if 
he liked music. ‘ Well,’ replied Sir Bertram, ‘I don’t 
like good music’, and he often added that he did not know ~ 
“God Save the King’ from ‘ Pop goes the Weasel’. As 
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a scientist, if his place was not in the first rank, he will be 
remembered as an indefatigable worker and a great teacher. 
Few writers have explained so clearly to the unscientific 
reader the basic facts of science. But if his researches 
showed an observant and well-informed mind, they opened 
up no new horizons. He was content to remain a guide 
rather than an explorer, to map the country others had 
discovered. On his work as an anatomist his scientific 
fame will most securely rest. 

This College had always a high place in his affections, 
and in his will he left legacies to both the Philosophical 
Society and the Chess Club. In an article on Goldsmith, 
written shortly before his death, he recalled with obvious 
affection a Trinity student gathering at which ‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer’, was read and secret libations drunk to 
Oliver’s memory. He would have greatly appreciated the 
tribute which you have paid to-day to his own memory, 
a tribute which happily bears out the truth of his family 
motto : Non omnis moriar. His hopes, his beliefs, and, 
indeed, his whole life’s work, may be summed up in that 
affirmation of immortality. 


JOHN J. HORGAN 











OVID IN THE MEDIAEVAL SCHOOLROOM. 


Wuy was Ovid ever allowed to enter a schoolroom ? How 
did it happen that his works, especially his amatory poems, 
survived to the Middle Ages ? These questions leap to one’s 
mind, and must be answered, though I cannot give in the 
present paper more than the mere outlines of an explanation. 
The ban which Augustus laid on Ovid and his works was 
in some measure responsible for their insuppressibility ; 
punitis ingentis gliscit auctoritas ‘the persecution of genius 
fosters its influence.’ Popular sympathy was with the poet 
from the beginning. His poems began to appear just at 
the time when Augustus was promulgating his laws de 
maritandts ordinibus and de adulteriis. A considerable 
number of the upper classes must have been not merely 
alarmed and annoyed, but bored, by the attempts to 
legislate them into morality, and the early edition of the 
Amores would have amused them, if for no other reason, 
simply by the contrast its witty naughtiness afforded to 
the sombre mandates of the Julian régime. Ovid became 
a leader of the non-political opposition ; that position 
and the consequences it had for his later history contributed 
undoubtedly to the vogue of his poems and intensified 
their appeal to no small section of his contemporaries. 
Though old-fashioned Romans may have felt with 
Augustus that Ovid’s Ars amatoria tended to undermine 
morality, there was no diminution of the poet’s fame 
after his death ; he was especially popular in the rhetorical 
schools where his epigrams were highly appreciated. When 
Christianity, however, swept over the Roman world, and 
the old pagan culture suffered severely, how did Ovid 
escape? Classical literature was regarded with grave 
mistrust by the more austere churchmen; but on the 
whole the arguments of the more reasonable theologians 
prevailed. These contended that profane literature was 
necessary for education, if the champions of the Faith 
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were to receive a proper training in the use of the weapons 
of controversy. St. Augustine, St. Jerome, and others 
stressed the example set by Cyprian and the early fathers, 
who came up out of Egypt laden with the spoils of their 
oppressors. The pagan poets were essential for the study 
of Grammar, and Grammar held the pride of place among 
the Seven Arts in which education consisted. ‘ Grammar,’ 
says Cassiodorus, ‘is the mastery of splendid utterance 
acquired by the study of great poets and authors.’? St. 
Augustine thought fit to write a Grammar which, even 
in its abbreviated form, shows the writer’s dependence 
on Virgil, Juvenal, and other pagan authors. St. Jerome 
suffered qualms regarding his devotion to Cicero and other 
profane writers ; but when he opened a school in Bethlehem, 
he taught grammar there by expounding Virgil and other 
Greek and Latin pagan works to the children. Virgil, of 
course, was used in this way more than any other writer. 
He was the authority of authorities, and, as Comparetti 
remarks, one might almost say that Virgil and Grammar 
became synonyms.? But Ovid was not neglected by the 
grammarians, and though they threw the cloak of 
respectability chiefly over the Metamorphoses, the fringes 
of that garment occasionally touched the amatory poems. 
Yet the plea of the necessities of Grammar was not always 
admitted. An uncompromising puritan like Gregory the 
Great did not hesitate to denounce Grammar and all its 
works : ‘I scorn to observe the rules of speech,’ he cried, 
“inculcated as they are by the schools of profane knowledge, 
I don’t flinch from cacophony nor avoid blunders of 
barbarism, I regard with contempt the observance of 
structures, moods, and the cases appropriate to prepositions, 
because I am strongly of opinion that it is unbecoming to 
force the language of Divine Inspiration to submit to the 
the rules of Donatus.’ * (This outburst is somewhat amusing 
when one reflects that Donatus was the teacher of Gregory’s 


1 Keil, Gr. Lat. 7, 214. 
2 Vergil in the Middle Ages (1895), p. 77. 
8 Preface to Moralia (Migne P.D. 75, 516). 
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hero, St. Jerome). And attacks on Grammar and profane 
literature occur from time to time right up to the Middle 
Ages. There is a very interesting reference to the matter 
in the preface to a commentary on Donatus’ textbook 
by Smaragdus, an Irishman who flourished at the 
beginning of the ninth century. He says that he has drawn 
examples of grammatical usage not from Virgil, Cicero, 
and other pagans, but from Holy Writ, and he adds: 
‘Hear, o reader, why I have done this. There are certain 
persons endowed with a natural simplicity, and others who 
hide themselves behind a cloak of righteousness, and 
others again who are oppressed by a lethargy of laziness ; 
such people declare that insomuch as the name of God 
is not read nor mentioned in the Grammar-book, they are 
justified in despising, disregarding, and giving up Grammar 
altogether.’ ‘ They do not know,’ is the shrewd comment 
of Smaragdus, ‘ that it is one thing to discourse on Grammar, 
and another to talk about God.’* The constitution of the 
United States and the Multiplication Tables, it has been 
said, are similarly tinged with impiety owing to the absence 
of any reference to the Deity. Grammar maintained its 
pride of place in education for many centuries ; and the 
Grammar in question was the old conception of Grammar 
with elucidation and illustration by means of the great 
classical authors. Opposition to the system such as was 
shown by the Cluniacs was quite exceptional. In the 
twelfth century, however, we shall find the beginnings of 
a new type of Grammar, which ultimately undermined the 
ancient system and almost undermined human under- 
standing itself, and which led education into a wilderness 
from which it was recalled by the humanists of the fifteenth 
century. 

I should like to say something about the various 
cathedral schools, the beginnings of the universities, and 
the famous scholars and teachers of the ninth, tenth, and 


4 Quoted by Mabillon, Anal. Vet., p. 358. 
5 Haskins, The Renaissance in the Twelfth Century, p. 96. 
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eleventh centuries ; but I do not wish to try your patience 
too severely. I must, however, mention two Ovidian 
poets and scholars belonging to the court of Charlemagne 
—Modoin (Muadwin), Bishop of Autun, and Theodulf, 
Abbot of Fleury and Bishop of Orleans. Modoin’s devotion 
to our poet earned him the nickname of Naso, and the 
two elegiac poems of his which survive are in very neat 
Ovidian couplets. Time has been kinder to Theodulf, and 
has given us a considerable amount of his work. His 
elegiacs are even better than those of his friend Modoin. 
He is very interesting to us in several regards. One of 
his poems is entitled ‘De libris quos legere solebam et 
qualiter fabulae poetarum a philosophis mystice pertractentur.’ 
( Concerning the books which I used to read and the manner 
in which philosophers can find a mystical meaning in the 
fables of the poets.’) In this poem he gives a long list 
of the Christian poets and prose-writers whom he used 
to read, followed by the names of four pagan authors, 
two being the grammarians, Pompeius and Donatus, and 
the other two Virgil and ‘the talkative Ovid’ (Naso 
loguax). ‘ Though there is much of little worth in their 
writings,’ he says, ‘many a truth is hidden under a cloak 
of fiction (in quorum dictis quamquam sint friuola multa, 
plurima sub falso tegmine uera latent).6 We shall see how 
this view of Theodulf was developed three or four centuries 
later. 

The number of echoes and fragments of the Amores 
and the Ars amatorza in the verses of Theodulf is particularly 
noticeable. His familiarity with these poems together 
with the fact that he was a Spaniard has inclined some 
scholars to believe that we owe the conservation of these 
poems to him, that he was responsible for bringing them 
from Spain, where there is reason to believe that they 
existed in the eighth century and later.’ Incidentally, 


6 For Modoin see Diimmler, M. G. H., Poet. Lat. Medii Aevi I 382 ff. ; 
for Theodulf, ibid. 437 ff., and especially 543. 


7 See Tafel, Die Uberlieferungsgeschichte von Ovids Carmina dauasiete 
(1910), pp. 53 ff., especially p. 69. 
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one cannot but admire the clever way in which the Bishop 
finds a pious context for tags like ‘ sit procul omne nefas’ 
(Ars 2, 107), and ‘et uoti postmodo compos erit’ (Ars 
1, 486). The carmina amatoria, if Theodulf is responsible 
for introducing them into Northern Europe, must have 
been circulated very rapidly, for we find a Welsh scribe 
making a copy of the Ars in the ninth century; its copious 
glossesin Welsh and Latin show that it was used for teaching, 
and internal evidence indicates that it had been at one 
time at Glastonbury and actually in the hands of St. 
Dunstan.$) 

I have thought it necessary to mention the names of 
Modoin and Theodulf—I could add several others— in 
order to correct the impression that Ovid was not studied 
very much before the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
It was Traube who introduced the fashion of calling the 
eighth and ninth centuries the aetas Vergiliana, the tenth 
and eleventh the aetas Horatiana, while the twelfth and the 
thirteenth centuries are assigned to Ovid.®) This view is 
accurate enough, but it is only a generalisation, and it 
should not make us overlook the extraordinary popularity of 
Ovid and familiarity with his works which is a noticeable 
feature of Carolingian culture. We should remember that the 
oldest manuscripts of the poet, if we except a fragment 
of the Epistulae ex Ponto, date from this era; nor was the 
tenth century, which is sometimes regarded as the darkest 
of the Dark Ages, nor the eleventh century, utterly 
indifferent to Ovid; the oldest manuscript of the Fasts 
belongs to the tenth, and the two oldest manuscripts of 
the Metamorphoses to the eleventh century. 

Ovid, as I have already indicated, had an ancient 
connection with the schoolroom; he is cited by Grammarians 
of the fifth and sixth centuries. Then we have the prose 
paraphrase of the Metamorphoses by Lactantius Placidus; 
it was evidently designed as a schoolbook, and its date, 


8 See Robinson Ellis, De Artis Amatoriae Ovidianae Codice Oxoniensi 
( = Bodl. Auct. F IV 32), Hermes 15 (1880), pp. 425 ff. 
9 Lat. Sprache des Mittelalters, p. 113. 
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though still uncertain, is pre-Carolingian ; and there is 
considerable evidence that many of the poet’s works, 
including the Ars, were studied in the schoolroom in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. We have, unfortunately, few 
details regarding the methods of instruction and the 
quality of the information imparted to the students. So 
far as I have been able to discover, principally from glosses, 
the teacher was determined to construe anything and all 
things; and it is wonderful what one can do with a few 
scilicets and swbaudi now and again. But things changed 
very much in the latter half of the eleventh century. 
The study of Ovid received a great impetus ; and the black 
sheep of Augustus became the white-headed boy of the 
schoolmaster. We are fortunate enough to have some 
precise information about one of these masters, and a 
fairly full report of the instruction he gave on the 
Metamorphoses. I am referring to Magister Manegaldus. 
He was born in Alsace between 1030 and 1040, and took 
up teaching as his profession. He wandered into France 
and stayed there for some time; he had very distinguished 
pupils. An old chronicler tells us that he had a wife and 
daughters, very devout ladies and learned in the scriptures ; 
the daughters, moreover, had pupils of their own. Whether 
he was really married or not, it is impossible to say. He 
seems to have been a cleric, and we find him entering the 
cloister of Lautenbach in 1084. For the rest of his life 
he gave himself up to theological exegesis, controversy, 
and politics ; indeed, to judge by some incidental remarks, 
he changed his views about poetry and poets. Though 
one of his admirers styles him modernorum magister 
magistrorum, ‘Master of the masters of his day,’ ! his 
notes on the Metamorphoses are disappointing ; in criticism 
he is very often puerile; and he continually tries to 
substitute the figments of his imagination for real 
knowledge. 


10 Anon. Mellicensis c. 105. See Manitius, Gesch. der Lat. Lit. des 
Mittelalters, 3, 175-180. 
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We know of many famous schools and great teachers 
who belong to this era, but we do not possess information 
as regards their methods, and very frequently we do not 
know who were the instructors of the leading Jatinistae 
of the day. Who, for example, was the teacher at Angers 
who trained Baudri and Marbod, and taught them to 
appreciate the ‘ authors’ and Ovid ? Where did Hildebert 
of Lavardin receive his schooling, and learn to write with 
such grace and classical feeling that more than one of his 
poems have been accepted by good scholars as products 
of the Silver Age? Was his school organised on a system 
like that established by Bernard at Chartres, which was 
still observed there when John of Salisbury was a student ? 
It seems to have been an excellent form of education ; 
someone has described it as a ‘ premature humanism.’ 
Pupils were introduced at an early stage to classical texts, 
on which the teacher commented; he did not confine 
himself to points of mere grammar, but drew attention 
to niceties of diction and style. Compositions in prose and 
verse were required every day. Pedantry and an excessive 
attention to trifles were deprecated ; Bernard was reputed 
to have adopted as a rule in teaching Quintilian’s maxim : 
‘inter uirtutes grammatici habebitur aliqua nescire’ (7 
is a blessed thing in a commentator not to know everything) 
(Inst. Or. I, 8, 21).24_ Often when I read an edition of a 
classical author, and find one line of text to two or more 
pages of notes, I wish that the over-conscientious editor 
could be consigned to Chartres. 

A gap in our knowledge would have been filled if some 
notes on a classical text, to illustrate Bernard’s powers 
as a teacher, had come down to us—notes of the kind 
that we have in the case of Manegaldus. But John of 
Salisbury’s account, such as it is, makes it evident that 
composition of prose and verse was considered an essential 
complement to the study of classical texts. I believe 
that nothing contributed more to make the works of 


11 See Metalogicon, i 24. 
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Ovid so effective an influence, such a source of inspiration, 
in the world of literature and art during the twelfth and 
most of the thirteenth century as this practice of writing 
verses in what the versifier thought, often indeed with 
slight reason, was the style of Ovid. It is in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries that we find the text-books on 
the various kinds of prose composition—the summae 
dictaminis, dictandi, supplemented by treatises on the 
principles of poetry and how to write it. Several of these 
Arts of Poetry have been edited by M. Edmond Faral ; # 
it is interesting to see how large a part Ovid plays in 
supplying tags and tips for the poet-to-be. Since it was 
the duty of schoolmasters, at least those of better quality, 
to teach composition, I have thought it right to refer to 
the fact ; but it would take too long now to illustrate 
the ways in which the works of Ovid were employed in 
this connection. 

While we know the names of most of the authors of 
these text-books on composition, it is rare indeed to find 
a particular name attached to the commentaries on the 
different Ovidian works. We have definite knowledge 
regarding Manegaldus and Ralph of Beauvais, who 
commented on the Metamorphoses. Then there is Master 
Arnulfus of St. Euverte, nicknamed Rufus, who taught 
at Orleans in the latter half of the twelfth century ; he 
was the author of commentaries on several of the works of 
Ovid as well as on Lucan. There was a bitter quarrel 
between him and Matthew of Vendéme, possibly, as has 
been suggested, because Matthew prided himself on his 
powers as a versifier, while Arnulf had no small opinion 
of himself as a lecturer on classical authors and especially 
on Ovid. Arnulf must have dropped a remark or two in 
class about Matthew ; ‘he makes me furious,’ cries the 
latter, ‘by the insults he levels against me every day 
behind my back—his tongue, I think, is poisoned with 
envy and malice.’ He gives his opinion of Arnulf’s powers 


12 Les Arts poétiques du xiie et du xiii siécle. Paris. 1924. 
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as a poet : ‘ he’s a Tiresias in elegiacs, and a Polyphemus 
in rime.’ He challenges ‘the gaunt starveling of the 
faculty of Grammar’ to contradict him on special points 
of verse-composition. As a specimen of his descriptive 
powers, he gives a poetical sketch of an out-and-out 
blackguard and his wife, Rufus and Thais, and, in order 
that the reference may be quite clear, he adds a note to 
tell us that Rufus is Arnulfus of St. Euverte. In the very 
preface to his book, Matthew warns his enemy-colleague 
(collateralis aduersarius), whom he styles : ‘a reproach to 
mankind and the scum of society’ (obprobrium hominum 
et abiectio plebis), to ‘set a watch before his mouth and 
to keep the door of his lips’ (ponat custodiam ori suo et 
ostium circumstantiae labiis suis), for Matthew was a 
pious man and his knowledge of the Bible was very useful 
in an altercation.42 We need not suppose that Arnulf 
was crushed by the reproofs of Matthew. It would have 
taken a lot to crush him ; he had quite a good opinion of 
himself, as we can guess from the various subscriptions 
to his commentaries. His final remarks on the Fasti 
contain a fanciful etymology of the name Alcides, worded 
thus : ‘ and just as Orleans where these glosses were written 
is so called because foreigners find it golden (aurelianis = 
aurea alients), so he who made the glosses is named 
Arnulfus because he flies from no difficulty (arnulfus = 
ardua nulla fugiens) and Hercules is called Alcides because 
he aspires to the heights of heaven (alcides = alta celi 
desiderans)’. You perhaps remember the concluding lines 
of the De remediis, where Ovid apostrophosizes his love- 
sick patients ‘man and woman, now healed by my song 
(or charm).’ Arnulf’s subscription runs: ‘ here ends the 
De remediis, which Arnulfus glossed to heal those who 
have been fooled by Fulco.’!* In the end Matthew had 
to leave Orleans and retire to Paris. A sharp-tongued 


13 See Faral, op. cit., pp. 109 ff esp. pp. 161, 178, 190-191. 

14 Arnulfus in Fast. 6, 812; Rem. am. 814. See Alton, Hermathena 
(1926), loc. cit., Ghisalberti, Arnolfo d’Orléans, Mem. Ist. Lombardo (1932), 
pp. 157 ff esp. p. 172. 
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observer of the day remarked that ‘ young clerics get 
the Liberal Arts at Paris, the Authors at Orleans, law- 
books at Bologna, medicine-chests at Salerno, familiar | 
spirits at Toledo, and manners nowhere.’ If one is to 
judge by the controversy between Arnulf and Matthew, 
the teachers at Orleans had not much manners to spare | 
for themselves. I shall not discuss here the teaching of 
Arnulf ; I have had occasion to write about him some years 
ago.4® I hope, however, to give you a glance later on at | 
the work of a contemporary teacher. 

The Ars amatoria is perhaps the only Latin poem which 
compares with the Georgics in brilliance, finish and 
accomplishment. Few of us, however, would have the 
courage to place the Ars on a school course. It was not 
so in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It is, of course, 
true that the Ars and the other amatory poems did not 
receive unanimous approval. ‘ Who in his senses,’ cries 
Konrad of Hirschau, ‘could stand the poet cooing 
(croccitantem) about love and misbehaving shamefully 
in divers epistles? ’?” The same critic objected to the 
Metamorphoses as encouraging idolatry. For all his prejudice 
Konrad was less opposed to ancient authors than the 
average Cluniac. Alexander de Villa Dei, about whom 
I shall have a word to say later, was not likely to approve 
of the Avs as a schoolbook ; so also Roger Bacon (who, 
by the way, could himself quote a line or two from Ovid) 
objected to boys wasting their time over the ‘ foolish 
fables’ of Ovid and other poets, but he does not refer to 
the carmina amatoria,*® In a treatise on the organization 
of a school, written probably by Alexander Neckam, a 
more reasonable view is adopted. In it the ‘ elegies,’ 
meaning the Tristia and Ex Ponto, are placed without 
question on the school programme; so also the Meta- 
morphoses. Then the student is advised to study thoroughly 















15 Helinand (Migne P.LZ. 212, 603). 
16 The Mediaeval Commentators on Ovid’s Fasti, Hermathena 20 

(1926), pp. 119 ff. 

17 Ed. Schepps (Wiirzburg, 1889), p. 66. 

18 Opus tertuum, 55. 
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the De remeditis. But ‘sound judges (uirt autentict),’ the 
writer goes on to say, ‘ hold that the amatory poems and 
satires should be kept out of the hands of young people ; 
and some think that they should not read the Fasti.’ * 
Except for the surprising tribute to the De remediis, the 
above would be endorsed by most modern teachers. There 
is a record of a similar restriction placed on a grammarian 
at Oxford, who, when he was licensed to teach, was warned 
not to comment on the Ars.” 

But the weight of evidence, as well as I can judge, 
seems to show that none of Ovid’s works was seriously 
discountenanced by the schools. We have at least two 
schoolmasters giving their views on the matter. The 
first is Everard the German, who wrote a poem in elegiacs 
called the Laborintus sometime before 1220. The title 
is a play on Labyrinthus, and may be translated ‘The 
Maze of Trouble.’ This work combines an account of the 
hardship of a teacher’s life with a practical textbook on 
poetry. Teachers will find interest and comfort in it— 
that is, if it is any comfort to learn that most of the 
schoolmaster’s worries were in full bloom at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. There was no recognition for 
merit, so Everard declares, least of all in the teaching 
profession. The prizes of life fell to lawyers, doctors, quacks, 
courtiers, flatterers, and false friends. But the goddess of 
Fortune, who had done Everard an ill turn by making 
him a schoolmaster, gives him some advice : ‘When getting 
in your fees, the balm which soothes your woes, have three 
scales to weigh the parents. Some people are lucky, and 
some are not ; one man is in want, and another abounds, 
and a third sits half-way between the two. If your fee 
is refused and poverty be the cause, well, let the love of 
Christ be reckoned your fee. The mind of a rich man is 
careful of cash, but prodigal in promises ; that is his way, 


19 Haskins, Studies in the history of mediaeval science, pp. 356 ff. 

20 Thurot, Notices et extraits de divers manuscrits latins pour servir & 
Vhistoire des doctrines grammaticales au moyen Gge (Notices et extraits 22, 
2, Paris, 1868), p. 112. 
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so look out .... You are more sure of your fee from a 
parent of moderate estate, so pay more attention to his 
boy.’ (Laborintus, 239-250). 

Everard draws up a list of books to be studied. His 
guiding principle is ‘ choose what is liked (elige quod placet).’ 
The first four books on the list are quite respectable— 
Cato’s Disticha, Theodolus, Avianus, and Aesop. Then 
we get a shock, or rather two—Maximianus, followed by 
the pseudo-Ovidian Pamphilus, an amusing but distinctly 
indecent piece (it is what the Middle Ages styled a comedy ; 
it was extremely popular ; and we have a lasting memorial 
of its vogue in the word ‘ pamphlet ’) ; then there is another 
rather doubtful piece, the Amphitryon of Vitalis of Blois, 
followed by Claudian’s de raptu Proserpinae, and Statius’ 
Achilleis. After these come Ovid’s works in a lump: ‘all 
Ovid’s poems (turba Ouidiana),’ says Everard, ‘are to 
receive attention, since such is the custom.’ (Laborintus, 
601-622.) 

Turn to the second schoolmaster, Hugo of Trimberg. 
His Register of Many Authors is written in rime ; it is a 
catalogue, and to some extent a history of Latin literature 
for beginners. In his preface he deplores the fact that the 
study of the old authors is dying before the advance of 
modern education : ‘ Yet,’ he says, ‘ our fathers read the 
authors and thereby did many a lad attain to positions of 
honour, and unpolished youths acquired fine manners.’ 
He contemplates with a sigh the new courses in dialectics, 
in canon and civil law, and in philosophy. He points out 
that there are some who cannot hope to become dialecticians, 
and poverty may prevent others from becoming jurists ; 
he invites such persons to acquire at any rate a knowledge 
of the classics and to become good Latinists. The Registrum 
is divided into three parts. The first mentions all Ovid’s 
works except the Jbis, and the poet is commended as 
‘joyful and witty and full of clever sayings and epigrams 
of many kinds.’ The second is devoted mostly to theological 


21 See Faral, op. cit., pp. 336 ff. 
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and sacred literature. The third contains minor works 
and is clearly intended to provide a school course for 
younger boys. The contents are somewhat like those of 
_Everard’s list, only worse. We start with Cato, Aesop, 
and Avianus ; then we get Maximianus and the Pamphilus, 
followed by a pseudo-Ovidian piece called ‘ The Girls’ 
and the Ampiitryon. Hugo has a kid word for each of 
these four items : he tells us that Ovid’s Girls not seldom 
found a place in the school curriculum.” If this is true, 
there must have been at times curious outbursts of diversion 
in the classes. Hugo mentions other writings of a similar 
kind about which it is not necessary to speak. The works 
to which I have just referred are such as to make one 
think that both the schoolmasters would regard the Ars 
as quite a respectable textbook. On the whole, there seems 
to have been a sort of shamefaced tolerance of Ovid in 
his more indecent moods ; the general attitude was perhaps 
expressed in a jingle sometimes scribbled on the flyleaves 
of Ovidian manuscripts : Carmina, Naso, canis pueris bona 
non bona canis. 

There may have been some question concerning the 
reasons why Ovid, in whole or in part, was permitted to 
enter the schoolroom ; the reasons why he was expelled, 
on the other hand, are beyond controversy. He was one 
of the casualties in the great struggle between the Arts 
and the Authors. This struggle had a long history ; it 
was a development of the old feud between theology and 
classical scholarship. It would be impossible now to go 
into the details of the conflict. The issue was decided by 
the end of the thirteenth century, when ‘ Dialectic had 
driven the poets, historians, and moralists, of ancient 
Rome from the curriculum in Arts.’ The Sorbonne 
was the headquarters of the forces of Dialectic. The first 
important stronghold of classics to fall was Chartres. 
John of Salisbury, an old student of the great school of 


22 See J. Hiimer, Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. (Phil.-Hist. Klasse) Wien, 
160 (1888), pp. 145 ff. esp. lines 31-33, 80-81, and 673 ff. 
23 Haskins, Studies in the history of mediaeval science, p. 370. 
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Bernard, saw and deplored the change. ‘ The young man 
of to-day,’ he cries, ‘despises Cicero and all the gifts 
which captured Greece bestowed upon Rome ; he cares 
only for Logic.’ ** The schools in the South held out longer, 
especially Orleans, which was submerged a generation 
after Chartres, and thereby the clock of progress was set 
back for nearly two hundred years. The victory of Logic 
made itself felt in other lands, especially in England ; it 
is reflected in a very old curriculum of Oxford ; *5 and it 
will be remembered that Hugo of Trimberg, writing in 
Germany in 1280, sighed for the days when the Authors 
were honoured, before Dialectic was paramount. If the 
change could affect Hugo so deeply, what must have 
been the feelings of the old Masters of the Orleans schools, 
when they saw their class-rooms deserted, and their students 
crowding to Paris to the logomachic inanities of the 
Sorbonne? One may smile at some of the remarks of 
those teachers, dead and gone; but one should also, I 
think, feel a little pity for them as our predecessors, who, 
in their day and in their way, served the cause of humanism 
and did so much to make Ovid a source of inspiration in 
the vernacular literature of Europe. 

It was a long time before mankind escaped from the 
toils of Dialectic. Erasmus found the system in full swing 
at Zwoll in the latter half of the fifteenth century. He 
describes how the boys were ‘instructed and rendered 
learned without delay by means of the best little glosses, 
vocabularies, arguments, and innumerable other notable 
matters.’** He mentions the principal books of the 
curriculum ; they were all such as would be approved by 
the Doctors of Paris. He picks out, as the most barbaric 
of the authorities worshipped at Zwoll, John of Garland. 
I think, however, that it is only fair to say a few words 


24 Entheticus, 111. 

26 Rashdall, The universities of Hurope in the Middle Ages (ed. Powicke 
and Emden), 3, pp. 153 ff. 

26 Conflictus Thaliae et Barbariei, Act. ii. 
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in favour of this personage.*” He was an indefatigable 
writer of educational textbooks, and amongst his works 
was a moralization of the Metamorphoses called the 
Integumenta. This would not make me plead for him, 
since the Integumenta is little less than a literary crime. 
The Latin is often untranslatable. But John of Garland 
was one who saw the light and protested against what 
has been styled the ‘ dialectical frenzy’ of the day. ‘The 
authors,’ he says, ‘are all abloom, and from them our 
doctors could gather many a flower and become more useful 
in their lectures (Florent auctores et ab illis floridiores 
fiunt doctores et lectris utiliores).’*® But it was the new 
grammatical textbooks that provoked his bitterest 
protests. 

It is hard to describe in a few words the development 
of Grammar in the Middle Ages; but one may follow 
Thurot 2 and divide it into three periods. In the first, 
which lasted to about the middle of the eleventh century, 
we find that the old grammarians, particularly Donatus 
and Priscian, were regarded as authoritative, whether 
they were studied directly or through the medium of 
summaries and commentaries; one of the most popular 
of such commentaries was Remigius’ Handbook on the 
Ars Minor of Donatus. The mediaeval grammarian showed 
little originality ; he followed, as a rule, in the footsteps 
of the authorities I have just mentioned. He showed, 
however, a tendency to make concessions to the Latin of 
the Vulgate. Sometimes, also, theology is called in to settle 
philological difficulties. For instance, to the question : ‘Why 
has the verb three persons?’ the correct answer was that 
this was due to divine inspiration, so as to give us a further 
testimony to the doctrine of the Trinity. It is frequently 
implied, or explicitly stated, that Grammar was the 


27 See L. J. Paetow, Two Medieval Satires on the University of Paris 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1927), and F. Ghisalberti, 
Integumenta Ouidii (1933). 

28 Morale Scolarium 351-2. 

29 Op. cit. 
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deliberate invention of the original grammarians. In this 
regard I should like to remind our English friends that we 
Irish, even if we are not a chosen people—as some believe 
—have at least a chosen language. Fenius Farsaidh was 
present when there was that international trouble 
at the Tower of Babel. It is a way with us Irish to take 
a hand in international differences, on one side or the 
other or on both; Fenius, finding that each of the 
seventy-three nations present was convinced that its 
particular language was the best, went round making a 
linguistic survey, picked out the finest bits of every tongue, 
and thus created Gaelic. This story must be true, for it is 
told by Geoffrey Keating, and he was an Englishman. 
So perhaps we should not be too ready to laugh at mediaeval 
beliefs in matters grammatical. 

To proceed, Grammar, in conformity with tradition, 
included the study of the poets ; but, as a rule, the citations 
from ancient authors were secondhand, being drawn from 
the grammarians. The ignorance of Greek was appalling; 
little was known about that language beyond the capital 
letters of the alphabet. At the same time the pretence 
to a knowledge of the language was pitiful ; there was a 
morbid desire to use Greek grammatical terms, and to 
employ Greek words, barbarously distorted, in the so-called 
etymologies. There are a number of grammatical treatises 
belonging to this period. The writers took themselves 
very seriously, and some of them made a parade of their 
authorities. Here are the opening words of one of them: 
‘If anyone, suffering from the loathly leaven of poisonous 
envy or sheer ignorance which is the mother of all error, 
or tempted by the promptings of his own congenital 
temerity, wants to rend with serpent-fangs and bloody 
jaws these little Principles of the Art of Grammar, let 
him realize that he is trying to mangle the persons of 
Priscian and Donatus, Probus and Audacius, Velius Longus 


30 History of Ireland, 1, 15. See Irish Text Society, Vol. viii, pp. 1 ff. 
trans. Dinneen). 
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and Romanus, Flavianus and Eutyches, Victorinus and 
Phocas, Asper and Pompeius.’ *4 A warning of this type 
was calculated to check light-hearted criticism! 

The second period was one of transition. . In the latter 
half of the eleventh century the schools of Paris and of 
Northern Europe began to subordinate all sciences, even 
theology, to Dialectic. The result, as far as Grammar 
was concerned, was the creation of a hybrid ¢ertium quid, a 
metaphysical monster which devoured classical scholarship, 
and its own parent, Grammar. The most prominent pioneer 
in this lamentable work was Petrus Helias, whose 
commentary on Priscian was regarded by his disciples as 
little less than inspired. 

Towards the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
mischief was completed. The new Grammar was enthroned. 
All that was bad in the preceding centuries seems to have 
been retained. The interpretation of the poets ceased to 
be a necessary part of the grammarian’s task. The number 
of citations of ancient authors was seriously diminished ; 
such new citations as were required were taken from the 
Vulgate, and, curiously enough, occasionally from Ovid. 
Grammar was regarded as something factitious, constructed 
by primeval thinkers, whose reasons it was the duty of 
modern grammarians to discover. There were silly problems 
and sillier solutions. The knowledge of the Greek alphabet, 
which previous grammarians could claim, disappeared ; 
and there was even less factual knowledge than before 
concerning antiquity. It would be impossible to give a 
summary of all the extravagances and super-refinements, 
the strange terminology in which Grammar and Logic 
were blended, the tedious ratiocinations about unrealities. 
And this grammatical metaphysic and dialectic was 
indispensable as a training for the Disputations whereby 
the degrees in the different faculties were obtained. 

Two books did more than anything else to give unmerited 
permanence to this absurd science—the Doctrinale of 


31 Ninth-century grammarian, cited by Thurot, op. cit., p. 62. 
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Alexander de Villa Dei, and the Grecismus of Everard of 
Bethune. In his introduction Everard modestly professes 
his intention of helping those who are blinded by a cloud 
of disgraceful ignorance, and, suffering from Chimaera-like 
nightmares, will persist in uttering their asinine fatuities,* 
Alexander was a bitter enemy of Orleans and all its works ; 
‘the way of the Aurelianist does not lead to Heaven,’ 
was his cry. He says that he is going to write a textbook 
for young scholars so that they won’t have to read the 
rubbish of Maximianus (nugae Maximiant), which older 
persons do not think fit for boys.% 

All honour to John of Garland! He had the courage 
amd foresight, though he was living in Paris, to denounce 
these books. ‘ The Doctrinale,’ he says, ‘ closes the path 
of true learning, employs poor Latin full of tautology, 
and keeps back the bright students .... The Grecismus 
is full of lies and ridiculous in the eyes of those who do 
know Greek ... both of these books contain blunders in 
declensions and errors in the conjugations.’*4 But the 
Doctrinale and the Grecismus were in verse, and it was the 
line of least resistance for the lazy teacher to make the 
poor boys learn by heart the horrible jingles. By the 
beginning of the fourteenth century most of the important 
universities had made the study of these two books 
obligatory. John of Garland’s was a voice crying in vain 
in a wilderness of ignorance. With the passing of the 
ancient Grammar, Ovid, and all the greater classics, 
disappeared for a time from the schoolroom. 


(To be concluded) 


tE. H. ALTON 
D. E. W. WORMELL 





32 Grecismus, Prefatio (ed. H. Wrobel, Wratislau, 1887), ... ignorancie 


nubilo turpiter excecati quidam imperiti, fatuitatem exprimentes asininam, 
chimerinas imaginantes statuas, nescioquid inopinabile somniantes ... 
33 Doctrinale, Proem line 3, and 11, 40 ff. See Thurot, op. cit., p. 115. 
34 Morale Scolarium, 353 ff. 
85 This lecture was delivered by the late Dr Alton in 1937 at a 
meeting of the Classical Association and is edited by Dr Wormell. 
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BERKELEIAN STUDIES IN AMERICA AND FRANCE 
WITH AN APPENDIX ON A NEW LETTER 
ABOUT BERKELEY’S FATHER. 


To keep a bibliography of Berkeley up-to-date is no easy 
matter.! Since our Bicentenary Commemoration of 1953 
(non ergo propter hoc) books on him and articles in periodi- 
cals have been appearing at the rate of five or six a year. 
The challenge of his philosophy is felt, and taken up, 
alike in the New World and the Old. In this article I 
propose to consider two books on Berkeley recently 
published : the former is of limited scope, but very scholarly, 
by a young American thinker ; the latter covers the whole 
range of Berkeley’s philosophy, and is by a French 
philosopher of mature judgment and established reputation, 
who honoured us with his presence here six years ago, and 
made an impressive contribution to our ‘ Homage to 
George Berkeley’. The books are: 


The early reception of Berkeley’s Immaterialism, 1710- 
1733, by H. M. Bracken, 123 pages, Martinus Nijhoff, The 
Hague ; 9.50 guilders, and 

George Berkeley, par André-Louis Leroy, 282 pages» 
Presses Universitaires de France. 


From the former book we learn, inter alia, how 
completely French philosophers of the eighteenth century 
misunderstood Berkeley’s main theme ; in the latter book 
French philosophy of to-day has made amends, and in 
the person of Professor Leroy shows a full understanding 
of Berkeley’s immaterialism. When Descartes was alive 
and his thought dominant, it must have seemed axiomatic 
to most folk, that mind and matter formed the sum total 
of existence. From mind and matter, the sum total of 


1 See Bibliographie in Leroy’s George Berkeley, p. 277 ff. 
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existence, take away matter; and what is left? Ans. 
Mind. Q.E.D. On that simple, fallacious subtraction-sum 
much misunderstanding of Berkeley turned, and turns. 
Folk fail to see the difference between a denial of matter 
and a denial of the world of sense, and in consequence they 
make the fatally easy transition from ‘ there is no matter’ 
to ‘all is mind’. 

Professor Bracken, of the State University of Iowa, 
has been studying the opinions of Berkeley’s contemporaries 
about his philosophy, especially those of Continental 
philosophers. Professor R. H. Popkin,? of the same 
university, who read a paper at our Bicentenary Com- 
memoration, has already done good work in this field. 
Bracken has unearthed several new-old reviews and notices, 
and here presents them. Printing the texts as Appendices, 
he analyses six items which, for convenience, I group as 
follows : 


(x) A review of Berkeley’s Principles in the Journal des 
Sgavans for September, 1711. 


(2) A long review of the Three Dialogues in the first 
number of the Journal Litéraire, May-June, 1713. 

(3) Notices of both books in the Mémoires de Trévoux 
for, respectively, May and December, 1713, and strictures 
by Pére Tournemine on ‘ Les Immatérialistes ’. 


(4) Selections from Berkeley or about him, taken from 
various articles in Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, 1728. 


All these extracts except No. 2 (misdated ‘1715’ in 
our edition of the Works) are new to Berkeleian scholars 
of to-day ; but Bracken was kind enough to send advance 
notice of his finds to Jessop and myself, enabling us to 
include the references in the Addenda to our volume IX. 

Bracken has done a useful piece of scholarly research, 
and he here publishes the results in a convenient, well- 
printed, and well-documented form, suitably rounding off 


2‘ Berkeley’s influence on American philosophy’, Hermathena, 
LXXXII, November 1953, p. 128. 
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his study with a chapter on Andrew Baxter’s criticism of 
Berkeley in his An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human 
Soul (1733). Bracken has tried to show, he says, ‘ that 
Berkeley’s philosophical reputation began sooner than 
has been realized’, and that Reid and Kant, who had 
much to say to his ‘ subsequent reputation, philosophized 
in a milieu which was conditioned by twenty years of 
what I hope will now be admitted as distorted criticism’. 
He has achieved these modest aims, and has done more. 
His readers can hardly help reflecting how open to mis- 
understanding Berkeley is, and how important it is to 
‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest’ Berkeley’s own 
books, especially the Principles, if we would know the 
true nature of Berkeley’s immaterialism. 

The notices grouped under No. (3) above hardly deserve 
their resurrection. They are written from the angle of 
religious controversy. The writers are Jesuits, Bracken 
says, and they are using Berkeley as an ad absurdum 
proof of the errors of the Malebranchists, even charging 
him with solipsism. The first two pieces are short and 
slight. Tournemine’s strictures are marred by odium 
theologicum. Berkeley was not a Malebranchist ; but, as 
I showed years ago, he was deeply influenced by the 
Recherche in his College days, and probably took from it 
his first doubt about the existence of matter ; the reviewer’s 
description of Berkeley as ‘ Malebranchiste de bonne foi’ 
is therefore of considerable interest. 

Ephraim Chambers, too (No. 4 above), saw in Berkeley 
what he wanted to see in him. The vision of all things in 
God, common to Malebranche and Berkeley, was apparently 
of no interest to Chambers; he quotes Berkeley and 
comments on him almost as if the Berkeleian deity were 
nothing more than a pious ornament of the system. 
Chambers was interested in Berkeley’s epistemology, 
especially in his attack on abstract ideas. Berkeley, he 
says, has ‘gone a good way towards overturning the 
whole System fof Locke], and consequently towards 
setting our Philosophy on a new footing’. 
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The two substantial French reviews (my Nos. 1 and 2) 
cover the main parts of Berkeley’s metaphysic, but they 
seriously misunderstand it. The reviewers fell for the 
fallacious subtraction-sum, mentioned above; they both 
represent Berkeley as a panpsychist, and in consequence 
they fail to see that Berkeley’s idea of sense is a sensible 
idea, an idea that can be seen and touched ; they make 
it a mental copy, and turn Berkeley’s idea-thing into an 
idea-of. Thus the writer in the Journal Litéraire speaks 
of ‘les idées qu’ils ont des choses sensibles’. 

Bracken deals tenderly with this latter review, and 
shows it more charity than it deserves ; it is longer than 
the other, and more detailed ; but it does not take Berkeley 
seriously as a thinker, and after mentioning the great 
triad, the Theory of Vision, the Principles, and the Three 
Dialogues, it says: ‘On voit dans tous ces Ouvrages le 
caractére d’un Auteur plus attaché 4 avancer des Paradoxes 
& des Sentimens entiérement nouveaux, que soigneux 
d’examiner les sentimens qu'il réfute’. 

The expedition of the book trade in those days is 
worth noting. In this case editor, reviewer, and printer 
must have worked at high speed. On May 14, 1713, Percival 
in Dublin has heard that the Dialogues ‘ is printed though 
not yet published ’. Add on eleven days for the difference 
in calendars. The book could hardly have reached the 
Hague before the end of the month ; and to have a long 
review of it written and printed and published there in 
the May-June number meant quick work on the part of 
all concerned, and it is no wonder that the reviewer’s 
judgments are hasty and confused. 

At the end of his review the writer lists nine ‘ con- 
séquences du sentiment de M. B.’ These are (translation 
and numbering mine) : 


(1) In approaching an object, at every ie I take, it 
is another object I see. 

(2) When I look at an object through a microscope, I do 
not see the same object asI perceive without the instrument. 


F 
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(3) The object I feel is not the same as that I see. 
(4) The hand that strikes a blow cannot be seen. 


(5) The stick I use to strike is not the one I hold in 
my hand. 


(6) The man who has insulted me is not the same as 
he whom I bring to court. 


(7) The man we see hanged on the gallows is not he 
who committed the robbery. 


(8) I cannot speak to any one without the intervention 
of an infinite spirit to arouse in the mind of him to whom 
I speak, the ideas I wish to excite there. 


(9) God is obliged to make these characters I write 
visible to all who shall cast their eyes on this paper. 


Bracken comments: ‘ These conclusions indicate how 
far Berkeley has moved from common sense.’ I must 
dissent from that comment. These conséquences, drawn 
by the French reviewer, only indicate how far he was from 
understanding Berkeley, and they furnish no evidence, so 
far as I can see, of Berkeley’s alleged departure from 
common sense. Is Bracken confusing common sense with 
common speech ? 

Let us analyse these conséguences. Nos. 4 and 5 may 
be ignored ; they are absurd statements. Berkeley never 
made them, nor could make them. Much the same applies 
to Nos. 8 and 9. They are derisive misrepresentations of 
Berkeley’s teaching about God and about ideas. A God, 
supposed to act intermittently, like a cosmic conjurer, 
now exciting in my mind and now in your mind an idea 
of the May-June number (1713) of the Journal Litéraire, 
is certainly not the Eternal Spirit in whom we live and move 
and have our being ; nor would such an idea, intermittently 
excited, in my mind or in yours, bear any resemblance 
to the Berkeleian idea of sense, formally described in the 
first section of the Principles. When intermittency and 
anthropomorphic glosses are set aside, no theist will reject 
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Berkeley’s principle (Princ. S. 147) that God ‘ maintains 
that intercourse between spirits, whereby they are able 
to perceive the existence of each other’. No careful 
observer of human communications, of the social bond, 
and the other bonds of spirit, will think lightly of that 
principle, and few serious students of the epistemological 
problem of knowing the other mind will fail to see its 
significance. 

The other five ‘ conséquences’ (Nos. I, 2, 3, 6, and 7) 
are in a different category. They are all true to fact ; 
they are all common sense statements ; but, as given here, 
they do not accord with common speech. With a little 
patience and ingenuity they could all be expressed, I 
believe, in such a way that any man of ordinary ability 
would recognise their truth and common sense. They 
all turn on the problem of identity ; they exemplify in 
different ways the one principle that absolute sameness 
is an ideal, and that the only sameness men meet in them- 
selves or in their environment is very great similarity, 
indistinguishable similarity, sameness with a difference. 
Plus c’est la méme chose, plus ¢a change. 

Berkeley uses this principle, but there is nothing 
peculiarly Berkeleian in it. All thinkers have to use it at 
times, when engaged in precision-thinking. It is matter of 
fact that we men change with every day that passes. It 
is matter of fact that objects of sense are ever changing. 
It is matter of fact that no two observers can occupy exactly 
the same viewpoint at exactly the same moment, and 
therefore that no two perceivings or percepts can be 
absolutely identical; but they can be, and often are, 
practically identical, indistinguishable. Indistinguishable 
similarity is the only sameness that existents in time and 
space have a right to expect; for it is the only sameness 
that existence in time and space allows. 

The French reviewer has given no valid reason for 
questioning the common sense of Berkeley’s immaterialism. 
What has misled Bracken on the point is, I think, the 
natural expectation that common sense will be expressed 
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in common speech. Berkeley, with his uncanny foresight 
and dramatic instinct, anticipated almost every possible 
objection ; and he did so in this particular ; for, impressively 
claiming (Works, II, p. 244) ‘ to vindicate common sense ’ 
against novelties ‘ which shock the genuine uncorrupted 
judgment of all mankind ’, he adds, though ‘ in doing this, 
I may perhaps be obliged to use some ambages, and ways 
of speech not common’. Common speech is not essential 
to common sense. 

The crucial point on which, Berkeley claimed, the 
vulgar and he were right, and the learned of his day wrong, 
is the real existence of the things we see and touch and 
otherwise sense. It is common sense that what we see 
and touch, when we see and touch, is there to see and touch. 
Berkeley never wavered on that principle, or departed 
from it by a hair’s-breadth ; for reasons that were good 
in his day, he called the immediate object of sense an 
idea, and therefore it stands to reason that the Berkeleian 
idea of sense is a sensible idea. Against the hastily-formed 
opinion of the French reviewer of 1713 I set the mature 
judgment of Professor Leroy in his magnificent and central 
chapter (XI), entitled Les Idées Sensibles, where it is 
shown conclusively that the sensible idea is the heart of 
Berkeley’s immaterialism. ‘ Tout compte fait, ce change- 
ment transpose les idées en choses’ (p. 152). This 
transposition is the most obvious case of common speech 
failing to keep up with common sense. Leroy admits the 
difficulty caused to the hasty reader, but nowhere, so far 
as I have observed, does he attribute to Berkeley any 
wavering or quavering on this cardinal point. 

Professor Bracken has described as ‘ distorted ’ much of 
this early criticism that he has brought to light: yet 
here and in his handling of Baxter’s argument (pp. 84-5) 
he uses it to reinforce his contention, made in his article, 
‘Berkeley’s Realisms’, in the Philosophical Quarterly 
(VIII) last year, that there is some deep-seated inconsistency 
in Berkeley’s teaching. When I began to read Berkeley 
long ago, I saw ‘ wobble’ everywhere in him. I know 
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now that the ‘ wobble’ was in myself. Of course there are 
minor difficulties of interpretation ; they help to keep the 
philosophy alive, and we have interpreters to deal with 
them ; but I have never found any radical inconsistency 
in Berkeley’s account of the world of sense, such as would 
make his immaterialism unworthy of serious attention. 

In addition to the supposed common sense and rigorous 
realisms, with which I have dealt above, Bracken also finds 
in Berkeley a theistic realism and a non-theistic realism, 
a realism that takes account of error and a realism that 
does not. A man cannot say everything all at once, and 
Berkeley, like other folk, must be allowed his theistic 
explanations of the facts of life, and his non-theistic 
explanations. There are six week-days to one Sunday. 

I wonder would Bracken be so good as to look again 
at two of his phrases on page 84, (1) ‘in avoiding the 
problem of existence-intermittency’, and, (2) ‘the real 
tree existing without [the] mind...’ 

It is inexact to imply that Berkeley avoids this problem 
in the passage (Principles, SS. 45-8) to which Bracken 
refers. It is a hard passage, and I have devoted three 
pages to its elucidation (pp. 7-9) in my ‘ Berkeley’s doctrine 
of the Perceivable ’’* I there summarize, as follows: 

‘The mind of God in Berkeley’s philosophy guarantees 
the continued existence of the perceivable over the gaps 
in human perception. The section concludes with the 
explicit statement that the three doctrines in question— 
intermittent existence, annihilation, and continual creation 
—do not follow from his principles. Berkeley does not 
formally condemn those doctrines ; he does not enter on 
the question whether they can be held along with 
immaterialism ; but he does condemn the attempt to force 
them on his philosophy as an integral part thereof.’ 

The other passage (No. 2) gave me a severe shock at 
first sight ; but I find there is a misprint in Bracken. 
Both Fraser and Jessop have it correctly, ‘the real tree 


3 Hermathena, No. LX, 1942. 
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existing without his mind...’ If the passage is quoted 
correctly and in full it does not imply, at least it need not 
imply (pace Bracken) that the tree that Berkeley and the 
gardener see is unreal, in the sense of illusory. When 
Berkeley’s doctrine of the perceivable is taken as a whole, 
and not piece-meal, the realist interpretation of it will 
be found, I think, reasonably self-consistent. For all 
practical purposes the tree that you and I see is one and 
the same ; whether it is also the tree that God sees, is 
a question which both human modesty and professional 
pride forbid the philosopher to ask or answer. 

The worst difficulties, continues Bracken, ‘turn up at 
the end of the Third Dialogue ... faced with the problems 
of error and illusion ... Berkeley is forced to say that 
things are not really what they appear to common sense 
to be’. 

I am sorry if I appear contentious, but I have read 
the Third Dialogue twice ad hoc with the foregoing state- 
ment before me, and I cannot find any justification for 
it. On the contrary a dozen times in this dialogue Berkeley 
asserts the reality of the things immediately perceived 
by sense ; * on the very last page of the dialogue he asserts 
it, and asserts it as shared by him with the vulgar. Midway 
through the dialogue (Works, II, p. 244) he puts the same 
thing negatively with great force, ‘ That the qualities we 
perceive, are not on the objects : that we must not believe 
our senses ; that we know nothing of the real nature of 
things ... that real colours and sounds are nothing but 
certain unknown figures and motions ... And it is against 
these and the like innovations, I endeavour to vindicate 
common sense’. 

There is very little about error and illusion in this 
dialogue, or, if memory serves me, anywhere in his writings. 
Berkeley is too positive a thinker to waste time on negations. 


. 4 Works, II, pp. 227, 229, 234, 237, 238, 244, 246, 249, 251, 256, 258, 
62. 
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The greatest error is to reify error, and Berkeley never 
makes that mistake. Illusory perception is not perception 
of the illusory ; it is non-perception, or, if you prefer 
to put it so, it is a mistaken perception, a perception of 
something else. We cannot see what is not there. We 
may make mistakes about what we see. We may be in 
doubt as to whether or not we are seeing. We are all 
liable to make mistakes about subject and about object. 
We are fallible men, learners; none the less, what we 
really see, when we really see, is there to see ; and what 
is not there to see, cannot be seen. With Berkeley: ‘I 
am sure nothing cannot be seen ...”’ (#b., p. 249). 

That is the gist of what Berkeley says (1b. pp., 238, 
258) about the stock cases of illusion, the oar dipped in 
water, etc. There is no bent, straight oar ; it cannot be 
seen, and is not seen ; and if you say you see it, you are 
making a mistake, and saying what is not. The visible 
outline of the oar dipped in water, is bent, and we see it 
bent ; but we must not make wrong inferences ; if we 
take the oar out of the water, that crookedness vanishes ; 
it is common sense that oar-in-air and oar-cum-water are 
different objects of vision, though to say so may not 
accord with common speech.§ 

I venture to hope that Bracken will see his way to 
bevel the sharp edges of his theory. He has served 
Berkeleian scholarship well in his researches; but the 
value of that scholarship would be seriously reduced, and 
its very existence imperilled, if his thesis of the two radically 
inconsistent Berkeleys were admitted, 


5 Leroy (p. 154) writes to the same effect : ‘ Berkeley revient sans 
cesse sur ce théme pour triompher d’une contrefagon de science. C’est 
que, sans cesse aussi, il est amené & proposer des assertions que les faits 
paraissent contredire. Il faut d’abord montrer que les illusions des sens, 
toujours invoquées contre leur véracité, n’ont aucune valeur probante ; 
l’erreur ne se trouve jamais que dans les inférences que nous portons 4 
partir de sensations, qui sont réellement présentes & notre esprit ;_ tel 
est le cas de la rame plongée dans l’eau, ou celui des transformations des 
sensations par la vision microscopique.’ 
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‘Lisons-le donc pour lui-méme ; il se replacera bien 
dans son milieu, puisqu’il est un polémiste ardent.’ This, 
from his Avant-propos (p. 17), gives the spirit of Professor 
Leroy’s study. Mentioning the interpretations, found in 
Berkeley or read into him, by Pfaff, Wolff, Kant, Fraser, 
Rossi, Wisdom, Gueroult and others, Leroy bids us read 
Berkeley for ourselves, and find out for ourselves whether 
his philosophy is one or many, realist or idealist (ideist). 
Those who read under Leroy’s wise guidance will have 
little difficulty in concluding that Berkeley rejected 
subjective idealism and other forms of philosophical 
idealism, and taught a reasonably consistent realism of 
sense and spirit in his brilliant youth, and remained true 
to it for life. 

Leroy is already well-known to British philosophers for 
his studies in English classical philosophy (with Leroux), 
for his texts and translations of Berkeley and Hume, 
and for his David Hume in the same series as the present 
work (Les Grands Penseurs, Collection dirigée par P.-M. 
Schuhl). He knows the highways and the byways of 
British thought in the eighteenth century, and there can 
be few details of modern Berkeleian scholarship that have 
escaped his eagle eye. 

For frontispiece the book has a fine reproduction of 
Vanderbank’s portrait of Berkeley in episcopal robes, 
which appears to have survived only in the engraving 
made by W. Skelton. The left half of the picture shows the 
‘broken cistern’ motif, adapted from the frontispiece of 
Alciphron.® 

Leroy’s method is not easy to describe briefly ; he 
appears to have touched on almost all the books, even the 
minor ones, that Berkeley published ; but he takes little 
account of their time-order. There are chapters on 
Berkeley’s ethics, aesthetics, and economics; but his 
metaphysics forms the centre of the picture. The 


6 See discussion of No. 6 in Iconography, appended to my Life of 
George Berkeley. 
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immaterialism of a thinker who fully believed in the world 
of sense gradually comes to light in these pages. Berkeley 
explains that world as composed of meaningful entities, 
non-mental but symbolic, not mind but for the mind, 
like letters of the alphabet. Those entities Berkeley calls 
ideas, carefully explaining his usage, and doing his best 
to guard it from misunderstanding. There was no other 
term of precision in his day which could convey his meaning. 
In considering the relation of the sensible idea to spirit, 
we are, says Leroy, ‘au centre méme de berkeleyisme, et 
nous touchons 4a la fois a la nature de l’esprit humain, 4 
la nature de Dieu, et a la signification de la Genése’ (p. 
158). From that central position we see that the human 
spirit and the sensible idea-thing cannot exist the one 
without the other, Aic et nunc, and yet that they are in 
large measure independent of one another (p. 157). This 
feature Leroy terms ‘bipolarité’. 

Leroy has reached that clear and trenchant statement 
of Berkeley’s position by a close study, heavily documented, 
of Berkeley’s writings. He has given special weight to the 
Philosophical Commentaries ; and he has studied those 
notebooks carefully and has used them with discrimination; 
he has watched and allowed for the development of thought 
within those notebooks ; and he has not fallen into the 
trap of taking from them some provisional statement or 
discarded hypothesis, as if it were Berkeley’s final word. 
Time, duration, eternity, space, the various spaces, the 
infinitely divisible, the minimum sensibile, motion, unity, 
essence, abstract ideas, language and demonstration— 
Leroy takes the reader through Berkeley’s views on all 
these topics, expressed in his Commentaries and in his 
publications, before permitting us to stand back from the 
detail, and grasp Berkeley’s immaterialism as a whole. 
It is heavy going at time ; but it is the effective cure for 
that lop-sidedness and superficiality that mark some 
expositions of Berkeley’s philosophy. 

Special praise is due to Chapter X on the act of 
signification which immediately precedes the account of 
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the world of sense. The juxtaposition is a masterly stroke ; 
for, in Leroy’s words (p. 129), ‘ sans la doctrine des signes, 
l’immatérialisme ne peut se constituer’. When we realise 
what signs are, the phrase ‘ visual language’ becomes 
luminous, and when we learn that language and can read 
it, even haltingly, and can look out on the visible world 
as readers look at a book, then, and not till then, can we 
fully enter into a metaphysic, which, in Leroy’s great 
phrase, ‘ établit le surnaturel au cceur du naturel.’ 

Any commentary on Berkeley’s doctrine of spirit is 
bound to disappoint ; for Berkeley suggests so much about 
spirit and works out so little. Leroy has a useful discussion 
of the terms employed, mind, spirit, soul, and myself ; but 
I think he reads too much into the collocation, when he 
treats them as necessarily synonyms. I can apply truths 
about spirit to myself, without leaving myself open to the 
charges of psychologism, subjectivism, or Cartesian egoism. 
It is interesting to learn that the French language has no 
exact equivalent of our word mind. Causality comes up for 
some discussion under ‘ verum natura’ or the system of 
nature, and again as part of the argument for the existence 
of God ; but a fuller treatment would have been desirable ; 
it is idle to exorcise matter, if we allow it back in the guise 
of material cause. The causa significans, too, is a key 
concept in Berkeley’s system, rather neglected by Leroy ; 
it is the basis of the order and connexion between ideas 
which is ‘like to that of cause and effect’ (Princ. S. 64). 

The combination of active and passive in the human 
spirit is a big problem that Berkeley never tackled 
systematically, unless he did so in his draft ‘ Part II’ 
of the Principles, lost in the Sicilian seas. Essentially it 
is the same problem that we all feel in ourselves ; we know 
that we are mind and body, and that the constituent elements 
are distinct and often opposed ; and yet in a given case 
it is often hard to draw the dividing line. One aspect of 
this difficulty is dealt with by our author when he asks 
(p. 162), How can an active being, like spirit, be passive 
when it understands and perceives? Hitherto I have 
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seen the answer in Lloyd Morgan’s distinction between 
the -ing and the -ed, and I am not convinced yet that that 
answer is wrong or inadequate. Our perceiving the rose 
is active : the rose perceived is passive. Leroy has a deeper 
and more complex answer (p. 164) which calls for careful 
thought. If I understand him aright, his explanation is 
that in perception the perceiver’s activity is temporarily 
opposed, negated, and immobilized, by the more powerful 
Spirit who gives us the passive percept. On this account 
not only the rose seen, but also our seeing of it, would be 
passive. This theory accounts well for the sense of control, 
constraint and givenness that we experience when we 
open our eyes in daylight. We certainly do not make 
what we see ; but are we made to see, as Leroy’s theory 
implies ? I am not so sure. Is an arrested activity eo ipso 
passive ? I doubt it. The camera is purely passive when 
its shutter snaps and takes a photograph ; but the camera 
cannot see ; it is as blind as a bat, blinder. My eye can see, 
and when it does see something, surely it is seezng still, 
actively finding its given object, as the red setter dog, 
immobile as a statue from quivering nostrils to tip of 
tense tail, actively finds and winds the passive snipe. The 
matter requires careful thought and further sifting ; on 
the one hand, with Leroy we must hold that the Infinite 
Spirit gives us to see ; on the other hand, there are grave 
dangers in granting a passive perception other than a 
passive percept ; the tertiwm quid may creep back into our 
perceptual theories ; and are we not breaking down the 
all-important bridge between our sense-perceiving and our 
higher faculties of mind, if we make perception purely 
passive ? It is true that the making and unmaking of ideas 
of the imagination ‘doth very properly denominate the 
mind active ’ (Princ. S. 28) ; but hard and fast distinctions 
almost always break down in concrete cases ; and Berkeley’s 
phrase ‘not imagining but seeing after a sort’ (Phil. 
Comm. No. 294), and his qualified distinctions (Princ. 
S. 30) indicate that, for him, a distinction between sense 
and imagination is one thing, and a clean cut another. 
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Leroy gives thorough and appreciative accounts of 
Berkeley’s theology and proofs of the existence of God 
and finite spirit, stressing his true piety, and knowledge 
of Holy Scripture. In an interesting footnote (p. 208) he 
suggests that the Berkeleian ‘ proof’ is a development of 
St. Paul’s affirmation in his epistle to the Romans, I, 19-21. 

The book concludes with a chapter which sketches in 
bold strokes the fortunes of Berkeleian immaterialism 
down to the present day, noting the appreciations, mis- 
understandings, and mistaken interpretations of Samuel 
Johnson of America, of Voltaire and Condillac, of Kant, 
Maupertius, Schopenhauer, and Peirce, and culminating in 
a fine and just estimate of the spiritual affinity between 
Berkeley and Bergson. 

Leroy’s George Berkeley is comprehensive ; perhaps it 
attempts to convey too much in too few pages ; in places 
the account is thin ; but these are venial faults, more than 
offset by the author’s wealth of knowledge, accuracy, 


clarity of expression, and flair for essentials. I know no 
commentator in any language who has captured in all 
essentials the historic Berkeley, the man and his philosophy, 
more surely, or who has set forth the positive aspect of his 
immaterialism with more fidelity and fullness. 


A. A. LUCE. 


APPENDIX. 


I am indebted to Mrs. Phair, The Palace, Kilkenny, for the 
following letter which she found in the Record Office, Dublin:— 


Record Office Dublin. Sir Wm. Betham Correspondence. 
M. 744 (la, 41, 126), p. 475 


GRIFFITH TO LEATHLEY [n.d.]. 
Dear Mrs. Leathley, 


Bpp Bercley and I were in yr colledge together, his 
brother Robin was my class fellow, his father and mother 
livd in a farmer’s house at Finglas; I was intimately 
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acquainted with’em ; he had been a Cornet of Dragoons, 
fought under Galway, was taken at the battle of Almanzar 
and a brave officer. The Duke of Berwick took particular 
notice of him in the field of battle ; he found him stript 
sitting on a heap of stones with others, orderd him cloaths, 
presented him with ten pistoles, and gave him a parole of 
honour, I have heard the old man often speak of it— 
how cd your devil of the printer of the magazeen say the 
father was a clergyman? that he receivd part of his 
education at Oxford! he took [h]is batchelour’s, master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees at yr colledge before ever he saw 
Oxford. So if ever I meet with Mr Chamberlain of Smock 
alley I’l cut off his ears for imposing upon the publick 
—you may show him this— 


I am yr Friend & St 
R. Griffith 
Magazeen II 


If Doctor Delany be alive he can confirm this 


This previously unpublished letter, written c. 1760, is almost 
the only first-hand information we have about Berkeley’s 
parents in later life. Finglas is a suburb of Dublin on the north 
side, and this information confirms the suggestion I made in 
my Life of Berkeley (pp. 22, 24) on the basis of certain phrases 
used by Berkeley, that his parents had moved to Dublin. 


NOTES. 


R. Griffith, born at Carnarvon, entered College 21 Feb. 1717; B.A. 
1721; M.A. 1724. 


Joseph Leathley, printer and bookseller in Dame Street, Dublin, at 
the corner of Sycamore Alley, 1719-54. Will proved 1757. 


Mrs. Anne, or Ann, Leathley, printer and bookseller in Dublin, 1761- 
70 ; probably the widow of Joseph Leathley. She may have lived till 
1776. Griffith’s letter was probably written in 1760-61, and it looks as 
if his correspondent was a printer. It is quite possible that Mrs. Leathley 
published between 1754 and 1761; but no book with her name on it is 
recorded between those dates. 
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Robert (Robin) Berkeley, younger brother of George, was born about 
1699 near Thurles. From Doggerell’s School, Kilkenny, he entered College 
in 1717; B.A. 1721; Fellow 1724; Rector of Midleton, 1741-1787. 


The battie of Almanzar was fought on 25 April (N.S.), 1707. The 
French army, led by the Duke of Berwick, routed the English under the 
Earl of Galway, and the Portugese. Berwick claimed the capture of 10,000 
men. The Army List for 1716 contains the name of William Berkeley in 
Brigadier Ferrer’s Regiment of Dragoons. George’s brother, William, 
was a soldier (see my Life, p. 27). 


The Magazeen. The British Plutarch, 1762, vol. xii, pp. 160-71, says 
that George Berkeley was the son of a clergyman in Ireland, and that he 
received a great part of his education at Oxford. This mis-information 
with the rest of the British Plutarch memoir was apparently taken bodily 
from an essay entitled, ‘ Some original memoirs of the late famous Bishop 
of Cloyne’, which appeared in The Weekly Magazine and Memoirs of 
Modern Literature, Nos. I and II, Dec. 29, 1759, Jan. 5, 1760. 


Dillon Chamberlain. Bookseller and Printer in Smock Alley, 1760-1. 


Dean Delaney, died 1768. 












CICERO AND THE STAGE 


In Cicero’s day the stage could still command the attention 
of a gentleman. Cicero himself was a friend of the greatest 
contemporary actors, Aesopus and Roscius, the former as 
great a tragic actor as the latter a comic actor. Each had 
his appropriate excellence ; to quote Quintilian, ‘ ideoque 
Roscius citatior, Aesopus gravior fuit, quod ille comoedias 
hic tragoedias egit’. (XI, 3, 111). We gather much 
information about these great actors from the pages of 
Cicero. Their names were still famous in Augustan times ; 
Horace notes, with a slight sneer, that the older generation 
would protest did he criticise them— 





ea cum reprehendere coner, 
quae gravis Aesopus, quae doctus Roscius egit. 


Epp. Il, 1, 81. 


Their calling did not sever them from public affairs. From 
the defence of Sestius, that political manifesto of 56 B.c., 
it appears that Aesopus supported the recall of Cicero by 
his pointed rendering of a line of Accius: 


Tullius, qui libertatem civibus stabiliverat. (Brutus) 


It is not surprising therefore that Cicero refers to him in 
the speech not only as a great actor (summus artifex), 
but a supporter of the senatorial party both on and off 
the stage (‘semper partium in republica tamquam in 
scaena optimarum ’, Sest. 120), and goes on to say that 
he made manifest the genius of a great dramatist not only 
by his art, but also by his dolor, his grave demeanour. 
Such being his bearing, he did not often undertake the 
role of Ajax (in which presumably more strenuous exertions 
were required) ; this observation is made in a passage of 
de Officiis (I, 31, 114) in which men are urged to take a 
hint in conduct from actors, who choose not the best 
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plays, but those most suited to their capacities ; some 
have to choose what suits the voice, others what suits 
their gestus. For example, Rupilius, whom Cicero says 
he remembered on the stage, always played the role of 
Antiopa, in the play of Pacuvius branded in Persius’ 
naughty lines (IV, 77 f). 

Both Aesopus and Roscius are praised for the skilful 
gradations of tone and emphasis in their elocution. In 
particular, Aesopus is praised for attaining a magnificent 
climax of emotion in uttering the lines from Ennius’ 
Andromache— 


O pater, o patria, o Priami domus! (de Orat, III, 102). 


Cicero was aware that the actor and the orator might 
both possess the force of feeling, the emotive power, which 
can communicate itself to the hearers. So in de Divinatione 
(I, 37, 80) his brother Quintus is made to tell Marcus 
that he has often seen in him when declaiming such 


passionate looks and gestures (tantum ardorem vultuum 
atque motuum) that it seemed as though some power 
was rendering him unconscious of what he did, and that 
he had observed the same, ‘ ut ad leviora veniamus’ (!), 
in his friend Aesopus. Aesopus played the part of Atreus 
in Accius’ play of that name ; this information we glean 
from a paragraph of the Tusculan Disputations (IV, 55), 
in which Cicero points out that an orator should not be 
irascible, though to feign anger is not unbecoming ; and 
quoting a line of the Atreus— 


Ecquis hoc animadvertit ? vincite.— 


he says one surely does not think that Aesopus was angry 
when he played this part, or Accius angry when he wrote 
it. Lest this should appear to be Cicero’s only pronounce- 
ment on the subject, it must be added that in de Oratore 
a spokesman dealing with the emotional state of the pleader 
declares that you cannot excite emotions—grief, pity, 
hatred, and so forth—in the judges unless you are moved 
by the same emotions in higher degree. An illustration is 
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taken from the stage: an actor playing Telamon in 
Pacuvius’ Teucer, who seemed to feel and reveal the very 
grief of the bereaved father. The comment follows (7b., 
II, 193) that if the actor playing the part daily—in 
rehearsal?—could not play it without emotion (sine dolore) 
there was little reason for supposing that Pacuvius was 
calm and relaxed (leni animo ac remisso) when he wrote 
the scene. The poet’s state of mind is at the moment 
irrelevant ; what is stressed in so many places by Cicero 
is the correct emotional delivery of the orator: omnis enim 
motus animi suum quendam a natura habet vultum et 
sonum et gestum (7b., III, 216). And the same is true of 
the actor. It is therefore hard to see how Aesopus 
could have been in an emotional state when he played 
the part of Atreus without feeling the passion of anger. 
Indeed, Cicero goes on to remark in that passage of the 
T.D., that such emotional parts are even more finely 
played by the orator; but, he says, they are played 
without bitterness and with a mind at peace (aguntur 
leniter et mente tranquilla). 

Cicero never ceases to think of the pleader as some 
kind of an actor ; stimulated or not, emotion belongs to 
the art of both. So in another section of the Tusculan 
Disputations (II, 17, 39) he remarks that Aesopus, playing 
the part of a soldier in some tragedy, might give by 
his art the impression of enduring pain, the pain of a real 
wound on the battlefield, as the trained soldier would do. 
But he admits one distinction between the professions. 
When the orator was in bad voice (vaucus) the jurors 
often listened carefully through preoccupation with the 
facts of the case (tenet enim res ipsa atque causa), whereas 
if Aesopus was slightly hoarse, he was hissed off the stage 
(si paulum irrauserit, explodi—de Orat, I, 259). Allowance, 
it is true, was made for Roscius (7b., 124), and one concludes 
that he was the greater darling of the populace, and in 
fact the pages of Cicero contain more references to him. 

In the end Aesopus made a gaffe. When Pompey’s 
ludi were organized in 55 Aesopus came out of retirement 
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to appear on the boards again and add to the success of 
the Judi the glamour of his personality. But when he was 
going (as it seems) to take the player’s oath, and when he 
got to ‘si sciens fallo’, his voice failed him. The populace 
was kind in overlooking the failure (Fam. VII, i, 2). 

Q. Roscius Gallus was a freeman by birth. He was 
born in a village near Lanuvium. Quintus addressing 
Marcus (in Div. I, 79) calls him ‘ amores ac deliciae tuae ’, 
your beloved and charming friend. He was a brother- 
in-law of that Quinctius whom he persuaded Cicero in 
81 to defend. Cicero professes that he was reluctant to 
undertake the case through diffidence of pleading in the 
presence of a great actor. So a speaker in de Oratore (II, 
233) says he is amazed at the impudence of those who act 
in the presence of Roscius (qui agunt inspectante Roscio). 

He was a man of great personal beauty. Q. Lutatius 
Catulus was his friend and wrote an epigram on his beauty, 
which Cicero records (N.D. I, 79): 


constiteram exorientem Auroram forte salutans, 
cum subito a laeva Roscius exoritur : 

pace mihi liceat, caelestes, dicere vestra : 
mortalis visus pulchrior esse deo. 


This effect might appear surprising, since he had a squint 
(perversissimis oculis). He had, however, expressive eyes, 
so when he wore a mask the older generation disapproved. 
Cicero is here making the point that alike in the courts 
and on the stage the predominant emotive effect of the 
speaker comes from his features, and the predominant 
effect of the features from the eyes: ‘in ore sunt omnia, 
in eo autem ipso dominatus est omnis oculorum’ (de 
Orat, III, 221). 

Roscius was best in comic parts. Cicero selects for 
special mention his playing of an old man—illa Rosciana 
imitatio senis—the part of Antipho in Caecilius’ Com- 
morientes ; also of Ballio (Pseudolus). In the defence of 
Roscius (20) Cicero declares that playing the part of Ballio 
he was in fact playing that of the plaintiff, Fannius 
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Chaerea. He supplies a most unflattering description of 
Chaerea which we assume was pretty close to the appearance 
of the stage Ballio of Roscius, with shaven head and 
eyebrows, proclaiming villainy. ‘Nonne ipsum caput et 
supercilia illa penitus abrasa olere malitiam et clamitare 
calliditatem videntur?’ But he also played tragic parts 
with success. 

He was enormously popular, and according to Cicero’s 
defence speech, very wealthy, and even before he became 
very wealthy, very generous. 

His art was such that his name became a synonym for 
perfection—‘ ut in quo quisque artificio excelleret, is in 
suo genere Roscius diceretur’ (de Orvat. I, i, 30). In an 
interesting passage of Brutus, Cicero points out what should 
happen when the successful orator is going to speak: 
the benches are filled, there is silence ; when he speaks 
there are cries of applause, laughter, tears: so anyone 
at a distance not knowing what his speech was about, would 
understand it was a success—that Roscius was on the 
stage! Given the close relationship of oratory and acting, 
who can deny, says Cicero, that the orator, as he stands 
and moves, needs to copy the gestures and dignity (gestum 
et venustatem) of Roscius ? (de Orat. I, 251). Not that 
the style of acting of Roscius remained unchanged. As 
he grew older, he sang at a reduced tempo and required 
the same rallentand: in his accompaniment (1b., I, 254; 
Atticus makes the same observation to Cicero in Leg. I, 11). 

Such a great actor was bound to have pupils. We hear 
about them in the defence of Roscius. One called Panurgus 
came on the stage with immense goodwill to his credit, 
because he was Roscius’ pupil. Suppose Statilius had 
been his teacher, suppose his own art had exceeded that 
of Roscius : no one would have borne to watch him! (29 f.). 
On the other hand the comedian Eros, hissed and insulted 
on the stage, took refuge with Roscius as a pupil, and, as 
a result, he reached later the front rank in his art. However, 
Roscius used to say that he never found a pupil of whom 
he could entirely approve (de Orat. I, 129). 
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Cicero’s admiration for his actor friend’s abilities is 
clear enough. But we find the old Roman disapprobation 
of players creeping out in official utterance. So he assures 
the jury (Rosc. 17) that the Roman people regard Roscius 
as a better man than an actor, a damaging assertion, 
redeemed partly by its sequel: ‘ qui ita dignissimus est 
scaena propter artificium ut dignissimus sit curia propter 
abstinentiam ’. A more epigrammatic—and back-handed 
—compliment is offered in the defence of Quinctius (78) : 
cum artifex eiusmodi sit ut solus videatur dignus esse qui 
in scaena spectetur, tum vir eiusmodi est ut solus dignus 
esse videatur qui eo non accedat’. 

There was, of course, an old Roman contempt for 
actors, not unmingled with fear of their utterances ; so 
in the fragmentary account of comedy in De Re Publica 
IV, Scipio, it seems, is made to remark on the old Roman 
censure of the comic stage: ‘cum artem ludicram 
scaenamque totam in probro ducerent, genus id hominum 
non modo honore civium reliquorum carere, sed etiam 
tribu moveri notatione censoria voluerunt’. Certainly 
recollection of Old Comedy was sometimes unpleasant. 
But Cicero could write to his brief ; his praise of Aesopus 
and Roscius makes clear that genius responded to genius. 
And there was widespread grief when Roscius died : ‘ quis 
nostrum tam animo agresti ac duro fuit ut Rosci morte 
nuper non commoveretur ? qui cum esset senex mortuus, 
tamen propter excellentem artem ac venustatem videbatur 
omnino mori non debuisse’ (Arch. 17). 

Aesopus and Roscius were the greatest actors of the 
contemporary stage. But we encounter other names. 
Mention has been made of Panurgus and Statilius (pessimus 
histrio) and Rupilius who starred as Antiopa. Cicero 
tells Atticus (IV, 15) that at the shows in July 54 Antipho 
‘palmam tulit’, even though he was small-sized and had 
a poor voice. In another letter to Atticus (II, 19) we hear 
of one Diphilus tragoedus who, so to speak, brought down 
the house by a line given a political twist : 

nostra miseria tu es Magnus. 
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That was in 59 B.c. It has been noted that when Cicero 
was in exile, a line of Accius’ Brutus was loudly cheered 
when it was applied to Cicero. And in the last days of the 
Republic, when a brother of Antony was presiding at the 
ludi, a line of the Tereus of Accius was so caught up, 
and Brutus was well pleased. Cicero sourly remarked that 
he would rather the Romans used their hands for fighting 
than clapping (‘ plus stomachi et molestiae est populum 
Romanum manus suas non in defendendo republica sed 
in plaudendo consumere’, A#t. XVI, 2). 

Besides the classical tragedies and comedies (fabulae) 
there were staged less edifying dramatic spectacles of which 
Cicero usually speaks with contempt (cf. T.D., IV, 69, 
a stricture on comoedia herself). In the famous letter to 
Marius (Fam. VII, 1) in which he sneers at Pompey’s ludi— 
six hundred mules in a production of Clytaemestra, and 
so on—he supposes that his correspondent was not anxious 
to see Greek or Oscan Judi. The latter appear to be a modern 
version of the old fabula Atellana, in which the stock 
characters Maccus, Pappus, Bucco and Dossennus appeared. 
But in Cicero’s day there are clearly other elements ; for 
writing (Div. II, 25) of Fate, he says the whole idea of 
Fate is justly the subject of derision even in Atellan farces. 
In the first century there flourished an outstanding 
composer of literary Atellan pieces, Novius ; and in dis- 
cussing puns in de Oratore (II, 255 f.) Cicero quotes some of 
his. One he finds very witty (persalsum) : 

quid ploras, pater ? 
mirum ni cantem : condemnatus sum.’ (ib. 279) 
At least, it is ironical. 

Graect ludi are clearly shows of Greek origin. 
Cicero refers to dramatic performers (scaenici artifices) in 
Rhegium, Locri, Naples, Tarentum ; but they flourished 
too in Rome. Mommsen was of the opinion that their main 
interest lay in music and dancing. Whatever their precise 
character, Cicero was contemptuous of them ; in a letter 
to Atticus (XVI, i), he writes: scis enim quid ego de 
Graecis ludis existimem ’. 
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The kind of popular entertainment now acquiring most 
fame was the mimus, a performance clearly Greek in origin. 
One of the letters—to Paetus (Fam. IX, 16, 7)—shows 
that the Atellan was yielding place to it. It must have had 
some kind of plot, or dramatic character, for Cicero compares 
Antony to the figure in a mime, Beggar turned millionaire 
—persona de mimo, modo egens, repente dives (Phil. 
II, 65). In a letter of 46 B.c. (Fam. XII, 18, 2) he says 
he has listened with pleasure to ‘ Laberi et Publili poemata ’; 
but one suspects it was in readiness for political allusions, 
for in a subsequent letter to Atticus (44 B.c.) he refers to 
comment on public affairs from Publilius as ‘ bona signa 
consentientis multitudinis ’. 

Wit and humour were distinguishing features of mime, 
but were not in the best taste. In the oratorical treatises 
the orator is warned against the tocus mimicus, especially 
if it is of obscene character (de Orat. II, 239 f. ; cf. Orat. 
88). Here again Cicero emphasises the caution with which 
the aspiring orator learns from the actor. 

Reference has been made to Cicero’s contemptuous 
description of Antony as a get-rich-quick from a mime. 
It is the stock theme of the sudden ups and downs in the 
world. It is clear too that if plots were simple, the 
dénouements were often abrupt. In the defence of Caelius 
(65) he refers satirically to the sudden ending of a mime : 
mimi ergo iam exitus, non fabulae ; in quo cum clausula 
non invenitur, fugit aliquis e manibus, dein scabilla 
concrepant, aulaeum tollitur—‘as a result we have the 
finale of a mime, not of a straight play ; the kind of thing 
where, when a proper ending cannot be devised, some one 
wriggles away, clatter go the clogs and—curtain! ’— 
(Austin.) 

It was in this inferior type of dramatic art that actresses 
appeared. In the Roman world women therefore earned 
no honour on the stage. It is significant indeed that in 
this kind of theatrical art it is the names of women, not 
men, which emerge ; necessarily they had little reputation 
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to lose, and we do not expect to hear much about them 
from Cicero. 

It is true that in a letter to the waggish Paetus (Fam. 
IX, 26), he admits that he had been to a party given 
by Volumnius Eutrapelus, and had met there his mistress 
Cytheris—a mima—and he archly expects Paetus to be 
shocked. ‘ Upon my soul, I did not expect she would be 
there’. He makes a joke about Aristippus and Lais: 
‘“habeo, non habeor a Laide—Graece hoc melius’. And 
so on. 

At some ludi of July 54 Arbuscula the mima appeared, 
the actress best known from a reference in a satire of Horace 
(II, 1). Atticus, a man of taste, had inquired about her, 
and Cicero replies that she had a good reception (valde 
placuit). A few other names survive. 

One would imagine that some supervision of such a 
varied stage might have been considered necessary, if 
only in view of the political ‘ hits’ which amused Cicero, 
because they were derogatory to his enemies. If there 
was not strictly a censorship of plays, there was a kind of 
Lord Chamberlain, Sp. Maecius Tarpa being appointed 
to the office by Pompey in 55 B.c. Horace refers to him 
(Sat. I, 10, 38), and in the famous letter to Marius, Cicero 
pities himself for having to sit and listen to the kind of 
plays licensed by him : nobis autem erant ea perpetienda 
quae Sp. Maecius probavisset. 

In spite of some sneers and complaints, Cicero regarded 
the contemporary stage with the greatest interest. Again 
and again he returns to the parallelism, one might say, 
of the actor’s and the orator’s professions. But it is 
because he is convinced of the grandeur of the great orator 
that he is so scrupulous in his analysis. The actor is, in 
Cicero’s opinion, concerned to reproduce ‘ veritas ’—that 
which in sculpture is the likeness of life, truth to life; but 
his art is an imitation. The orator, who is immediately 
concerned with the actual life of the courts, attains to 
something more ; he needs much of the technique of the 
actor, the gestures and grace of Roscius, and so on, but 
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his goal lies beyond that of the actor. Therefore Cicero 
speaks of actors (histriones) as ‘imitatores veritatis’, 
but of orators as ‘ veritatis ipsius actores’ (de Orat. III, 
57, 215). Of course, in this antithesis one sees emerging 
again the Roman conviction that the world of art is less 
important than the world of action, here action in the courts. 
The art of the stage has often been dubbed ephemeral, 
for all its glory ; Cicero agrees. In one passage (de Orat. 
I, 4, 18) he writes : ‘ What more need I say of declaiming 
(actio) itself ? This must be regulated (moderanda) through 
bodily movement, gesticulation, expression of countenance, 
modulation of the voice and varieties of tone; how 
important in itself this is, the ephemeral art of the actor 
and the stage reveal (histrionum levis ars et scaena 
declarat ’). 

Actor and orator alike have need of versatility. Cicero 
says (Orat. 109) he has seen actors succeeding in very 
different réles, and more, he has seen a comic actor giving 
great pleasure in tragedies, and a tragic actor in comedies. 
But it was an ancient saying that the cobbler should stick 
to his last, and in fact in de Officiis (I, 114) as noted 
already, the moralist is advised to observe actors in their 
choice of plays. To mix réles, too, is against the classical 
conception of genera, in oratory, as in literature ; so we 
read at the beginning of De optimo genere oratorum, ‘ in 
tragoedia comicum vitiosum est et in comoedia turpe 
tragicum’. And in de Oratore (III, 30) Crassus is made 
to express astonishment at the novelty of Caesar’s treat- 
ment ; quis umquam res praeter hunc tragicas paene comice 
... tractavit ? 

In discussing at one point (de Orat. I, 129) the orator 
and actor, Cicero (or Crassus in the dialogue) takes Roscius 
as the symbol of perfection ; and he declares he had often 
heard him say that the climax of his art was the attaining 
of the fitting : ‘caput esse artis decere ’—a Latin version 
of ro mpéwerv—with the sequel: ‘quod tamen unum id 
esse, quod tradi arte non possit’ (#b., 132). To adapt 
Hamlet’s words ; ‘ fitness is all’ ; and it is the genius of 
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the actor (or orator), after years of self-discipline, which 
assesses that fitness. 

No general consideration of tragedy exists in the literary 
remains of Cicero. In De re publica IV—a fragment—the 
old Roman censure of comedy and the stage is put into the 
mouth of Scipio; and in the Tusculan Disputations (IV, 
69) the existence of comedy is regarded as bound up with 
intrigues of amor, flagitit et levitatis auctor. But this is 
a one-sided view, if only because there are plays of Plautus 
in which no female character appears. Much more appealing 
is the definition of comedy, which Donatus attributes to 
Cicero: comoediam esse Cicero ait imitationem vitae, 
speculum consuetudinis, imaginem veritatis. He admires 
then the naturalism which was so much admired in 
Menander. And in his own speech in defence of Roscius 
of Ameria he declares : etenim haec conficta arbitror esse 
a poetis ut effictos nostros mores in alienis personis 
expressamque imaginem vitae cotidianae videremus (16, 
47). Such for Cicero is ‘the purpose of playing’, ‘ whose 
ending (said Hamlet) both at the first and now, was and is 
to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature’. 


W. A. LAIDLAW 





WEINHEBER’S CLASSICAL MYTH 


To the roll of writers coming under that ‘tyranny of 
Greece over Germany’ might now be added Josef 
Weinheber, the Austrian poet, who died during the collapse 
of the Third Reich at the age of 53. As in the case of 
Trakl, his fellow-countryman, the circumstances of his 
death suggest, but do not quite prove, suicide. The manner 
of his neo-classicism is an interesting reflection, at least 
in the neutral sense of the word, on modern art and 
aesthetics. The secondary literature has not yet crystallized, 
but already warrants a separate bibliography and to the 
historians like Klein or Grenzmann, he is worthy of a chapter 
to himself or stands beside Rilke and George as 
representative of the ‘lofty lyric’. Yet he is by no means 
generally accepted as a major poet, while the useful 
term ‘ minor poet ’ is singularly inept in the case of a poet 
whose work is so eschatological and takes mainly the forms 
of ode, hymn and sonnet-cycle. 

The most obvious source of antipathy and critical 
confusion is his political engagement as, in Baldur von 
Schirach’s phrase, ‘ Herald of the language of the Reich’. 
The attempts of the biographers to argue Weinheber’s 
politics out of existence, are forced and regrettable, for 
they only come between us and a sympathetic understanding 
of the facts. Weinheber himself consistently, perhaps 
naively (though one tires of the standard apology), gave 
credit to National Socialism for his success and it is now 
ironic to read his insistence on having been the only Austrian 
writer to uphold the union. ‘ They’d like to forget that 
to-day ’, as he says in 1939. The fact is that National 
Socialism brought to Weinheber, whose early letters are 
a long lament on his fate as an obscure Austrian, the 
Anschluss he craved for. Nor were the more vicious elements 
foreign to him and the best we can say of his anti-semitism 
and his racial fanaticism is that they ante-dated the Party. 
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Besides, even if to some extent a tool, he was, right or 
wrong, nobody’s fool in matters of literary judgement and 
was no less contemptuous of ‘ Blubo’ than he had been of 
Expressionism. At the same time, intolerant by nature, 
he had, even in matters of art, a fatal belief in the realisation 
of the dictatorial ideal and his grandiose vision of an 
aristocracy of artists, of an art-world governed by clean 
laws is terrifying or, at a safe distance, comical. Fortunately 
his directly political poetry is insignificant in quantity. 
The important point is not whether Weinheber’s politics 
were right, but whether they are relevant, and 
fundamentally, though not directly, they are. Fanaticism 
is the first fact to be faced concerning Weinheber, reaching 
far beyond, but also including the fanatical conviction 
of the sacred mission of Germany, as kernel of the white 
race, to save the culture of the western world. To take a 
fair example of fanaticism on his home-ground. Speaking 
of ‘ An die Parzen’, he asks rhetorically if it could have 
been written in any other language. MH6lderlin’s poem, 
like all great poetry, is, as it were, incredible in any 
language including the language it was written in. Yet 
of this sort of rhetoric his lectures and letters are full. 
When we come to Weinheber’s ‘ worship’ of language, 
even though he then means language as such, it is not 
irrelevant to remember, because it is typical of the whole 
cast of his mind, his claims for Germany and German in 
particular. Not just his boasts that no other language 
has such a ‘ souverdne Klaviatur’, nor even the famous 
‘Hymn to the German Language’ with its aesthetically 
offensive parallel—Pater noster: Sprache unser, but phrases 
like: ‘ the loyalty to the mother tongue, speaking altogether 
without fanaticism, is simply German’. Weinheber himself 
does admit, indeed insists on, his fanaticism, but in quite 
a different sense. For it is one thing to hold views fanatically, 
quite another to hold fanatical views. 

Even leaving politics aside, many readers will be put 
off by this aggressive self-assertion, but the origin of his, 
in his own words, hostile and monomaniacal attitude is 
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not hard to find. In one letter after another we read of 
those twenty years ‘ without echo’, as he counts up the 
number of poems he has written and concludes, with 
transparent efforts to convince himself, that he, the last 
of the metaphysical race of Sappho and Hélderlin, will 
one day be recognised as having saved the honour of 
Europe. To the letters we can add the three novels, all 
the better evidence for being painfully raw. The first, 
‘Das Waisenhaus ’, records the humiliations of his orphaned 
childhood and the theme of the last, ‘Gold ausser Kurs’, 
is the degeneration of the times and the consequent 
obscurity of the artist. Although these novels, nowhere 
greatly distinguished, are artistically best where they are 
most objective (as in the second novel, which is more 
one of milieu than—that contradiction in terms—an 
immature Bildungsroman), one remembers most vividly 
the bitter conviction, particularly of the first novel, that 
there is one law for orphans, another for the children of the 
sun. As for the heroes of these novels, idealised but other- 


wise barely disguised autobiography, one can only say that 
the theme in fiction of the great artist composing ‘ those 


? 


great works ...’ is always a tour de force, demanding a 
subtlety of prose technique far beyond Weinheber’s scope, 
for it is essentially a case of resting the whole weight of 
a novel on something that is not there. Although in the 
normal course, Weinheber overcame this stage by writing 
it, he remained convinced that he was conducting a lonely 
battle against the barbarians of the illiterate art-world 
and their business associates, against the journalists and 
the Jews, against the chaotic art-movements of his time 
with their stress on life and the brotherhood of man (in 
other words, against the social and artistic implications of 
Expressionism and all that a poet like Werfel stood for), 
against what he chose to regard as materialism, meaning 
not least the primacy of matter over form. For when 
he says that ‘time is the anti-artist’ it expresses a 
fundamental hostility towards unformed life itself, as 
well as the conviction that he, like Nietzsche, was 
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“ unzeitgemass ’. It was his personal tragedy that, believing 
so, he nevertheless came to believe that his time had come. 

In examining what Weinheber’s poetry means, it is 
well to remind ourselves at the outset of what his poetry 
meant to him. One of the best studies yet is Ludger 
Stuhrmann’s monograph, yet it rests heavily on a factual 
mistake—that the early poem of suicidal depression, 
‘Ergebnis’, is Weinheber’s last poem and can thus be 
regarded as the outcome of his belief. Stuhrmann was so 
easily misled in this matter because the poem, while not 
in the manner of Weinheber’s last years, is something 
like what Stuhrmann thinks Weinheber’s philosophy ought 
to have meant to him in the end. If we do want a last 
word, it is much more like the self-portrait of 1937, which 
closes the main volume of poems and is published twice 
in the Collected Edition at his wife’s request. There is 
no cause for crying, he concludes in this poem to his wife 
(like Stephen Daedalus to his mother) and rests his case 
(like Benn) for fame on the achievement of form at the 
edge of the abyss and for contentment on the ecstasy of 
creation. ‘ What is the nearness of the angel in comparison 
with this one passion?’ 

Weinheber’s own most frequent epithet for his attitude 
towards life is heroic-pessimistic. His philosophy he 
considered stoic and he liked to trace his spiritual lineage 
from Job (a Nietzschean touch) through the stoics them- 
selves (his particular hero, as a Viennese, was Marcus 
Aurelius) to Schopenhauer, surely a ‘ hostile’ philosopher. 
If pessimism is his basic view of life as mere chaotic matter, 
heroism means primarily the independence of the forming 
mind. Treffeis, the more idealised of the two self-portraits 
in ‘ Das Waisenhaus’, retreats from the abhorrent world 
around him into the ‘lofty realm of the mind’. To his 
willing disciple Helena, he teaches the primacy of form 
and why ‘stofflich’ is in art a term of abuse. While we 
accept all this as a process of educating himself in public 
for the sake of his later poetry, there is, as always in 
Weinheber, the irritating suggestion of being alone in his 
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discovery and the opponents of his heroes are at about 
the level of intelligence of Treffeis’ office colleagues, who 
wonder why he does not write ‘spicy stories’ instead of 
‘stupid poems without content’. Regarding himself as 
the last protector of the classic tradition, Weinheber 
insists on his greatness as Sprachkiinstler rather than as 
Dichter. He calls his poetry a sort of ‘ Geometerarbeit ’; 
his favourite boast was that he could beat the university 
professors at metrics and in his typically provocative 
manner he declares that if he is a great artist, unlike the 
divinely inspired illiterates, it is because he can distinguish 
between the dative and the accusative. He dedicated his 
life to the reestablishment, as he believed, of the primacy 
of form over matter and in his poetry form is its own 
mythological matter. One can even say that the medium 
itself is the myth. Hence a mere paraphrase of his poetry 
seems to be punning forever on means and meaning, 
metre and measure, middle and medium. He does indeed 
use deliberate word-play in the very terms that are central 


to him: Geist and Wort, for art being to him, in more than 
the usual loose sense, his religion, he uses the terms to 
include the Divine Word and the Holy Ghost, sometimes 
striking a note of hollow hallowedness, as, for instance, 
in the opening of the autobiographic centre-piece of the 
‘Heroic Trilogy ’: ‘Im Namen Vaters, Sohns und heiligen 


? 


Geistes ...’.. In such cases Weinheber does not seem far 
from committing the artistic sin of suggesting something 
for its response-value without meaning it. Yet he is 
consequential enough. Of religion itself he says, in a letter 
to Klein, that it is not what one believes that is decisive, 
but that one believes. The connection between this and 
the formal faith with its hostilities is easily seen and yet 
the weakness in Weinheber’s poetry is more purely a matter 
ot aesthetics: that his poetry so often becomes heavy 
with that very Stoff it so much derides. Form, it would 
seem, is a most recalcitrant matter of poetry and in the 
end one remembers Weinheber’s work as tortured rather 
than tragic, in the sense that the poetry of Trakl, the 
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pure visionary, is tragic. The more obvious comparison 
is with George—hence Weinheber’s haste to make it clear 
that he is not a George disciple. But there again Weinheber’s 
tortuous tensions distinguish him, perhaps to his credit, 
from George, whose edifice of culture is deliberately 
engineered to avoid, rather than to sustain, strains and 
stresses. That Weinheber refers to George as stilted 
(stelzengdngerisch) suggests that he would have regarded 
George as too much an ‘ Artist’ and that he shies away 
from the suggestion of discipleship because he was so 
sensitive himself on the point. Because he cultivated 
technique so assiduously he wanted to make it very clear 
that he was not a mere virtuoso ‘ Artist’. There were, 
in fact, times when he himself was afraid of ‘ Leerlauf’ 
and at all times his poetry is highly artificial and justifiably 
so, since, starting with the knowledge of anxiety and 
abyss, Angst and Abgrund, its theme is a heroism of almost 
acrobatic equilibrium. But he is determined to forestall 
any criticism of exertions of discipline with nothing behind 
them and as proudly insists on his ‘ wildness’ as on the 
‘ gladiatoral ’ control he exercises on it. Indeed he says 
that he lacks by nature Latin clarity and is rather ‘ chthonic 
Greek’ and when he discusses the red and blue colour- 
scheme for the cover of ‘ Zwischen Géttern und Damonen’ 
he wishes more ‘ chthonic red’ than ‘ divine blue’. 
Obviously Weinheber was much more in accord with the 
times than he was prepared to admit. In most significant 
modern German poetry art is thrown back on itself, just 
as the cult of form is the outstanding phenomenon in 
criticism. That what a poet says is how it says it is a 
commonplace and the modern trend in criticism is patently 
justified as a reaction, yet it is clear that the trend is more 
than a restatement of the aesthetics of the Weimar 
classicists on the disinterested play of art. That the very 
act of art is itself affirmative would seem to be an axiom 
in modern criticism and it is a kind of affirmation on 
which much modern poetry heavily depends. That this 
emphasis can have nihilistic meaning behind it is something 
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more easily seen in German than in English, simply because 
in German we hear echoes of Nietzsche, for whom the 
pure nihilistic Artisten are indifferent towards any content 
other than what others call form, for whom art is necessarily 
an affirmation of existence, the ‘ great stimulant ’ and the 
‘redemption’ of suffering man, his last metaphysical 
activity after the eras of myth and religion. Kant, with 
his ‘ disinterested pleasure’ would be more than a little 
shocked by the malicious delight of Nietzsche in his 
‘sublime indifference’. That is not to question the 
legitimate emphasis on form, even if Nietzsche is the 
putative parent. No less based on the experience of artistic 
creation, Rilke’s poetry enshrines in the end a very different 
meaning. In theory Weinheber’s ‘man of the middle’ 
might mean man as mediator in some way comparable to 
Rilke’s Auftrag, but, in fact, it means much more the 
medium in and for itself. There is no suggestion in 
Weinheber of that analogy by means of which Rilke did, 
as a matter of personal fact and feeling, bridge the gap 
between art and life. Rilke could not in the end be content 
with anything else than ‘ content ’ and their final positions 
differ because their attitudes and approaches had all along 
differed. In all truth the final beliefs of both are mysterious 
enough and professedly anonymous. But Weinheber is 
thinking of the anonymity of art as the medium of the 
man of the middle, Rilke of an anonymity vaster than art 
itself, more natural, more material even—‘ Ein Anonymes 
preist das Anonyme, wie Vogelaufruf das Gefiihl des 
Jahrs ...’ Nietzschean terms like ‘ Schein’ und ‘ Liige’ 
have no place in Rilke (or are later overcome— Verwand- 
lung ist nicht Liige’), and Weinheber is obviously more 
akin in thought as in arrogant temperament to Gottfried 
Benn, for whom Artistik is an attempt of art, after the 
collapse of all other content, to experience itself as content. 
Yet there is the paradoxical difference that the cramped 
nobility of Weinheber is hostile to the end, whereas the 
negatives of Benn, in his characteristic attitude of stoical 
leave-taking, redound, as it were, to the credit of life. 
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Where Weinheber really resembles Benn (though not 
in accomplishment) is just before that turning-point in 
his career, the discovery of classical forms. One thinks 
of Benn’s bridge-building motif when one reads in ‘ Weib 
und Kiinstler ’ that the word and work of man is deception, 
that poetry is created out of man’s impotence, a horror- 
struck building of bridges over the abyss—‘the word 
burns instead of blood and the lie quenches the fire’. 
The drastic apposition of word. and lie (whether they are 
ever really separated in Weinheber is another matter) is 
typical of his pre-classical period, not only just before the 
crisis but from the beginning. In one of his early letters 
to Emma Frohlich he says that one must have a comforting 
dream, perhaps a conscious lie, one must know how to 
feign blindness, adding that for people like him language 
serves better than wine or women. Even in ‘Der 
Nachwuchs’ the theme of the abyss is decisive. Life is 
better lived, Eisennagel concludes, in the twilight of some 
belief, for if one opened one’s eyes the abyss was there, 
everywhere and for everyone. All that mattered was the 
gesture, the courage for the salto mortale. The first stage 
in heroism is facing the fact and it is Weinheber’s final 
position at this stage, pointing forward to his later work, 
when in the ‘reflective’ poem, ‘ Wieder einmal der 
Spiegel’, he concedes one only achievement to himself: 
“ Du sahst den Abgrund, und ohne Geweine / sahst du ins 
Graun’. Or, returning to Benn, one can compare Benn’s 
definitive ‘Ein Wort’ with Weinheber’s ‘ Nacht- 
wanderung ’, in which the light and fire of human habitation 
is an island briefly illuminated by humanity, while behind 
lies the godless, evil world in dumb darkness. That 
Weinheber suddenly sees the same situation in a new light 
from ‘ Adel und Untergang’ onwards is a case of ‘ gab 
mir ein Gott zu sagen, was ich leide’ so dramatic because 
it is so concrete, a matter of classical measure. 

For that is the central fact of Weinheber’s work and it 
is curiously difficult to grasp because it seems so simple 
or inadequate. But for him the classical forms were the 
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saving grace, the artistic ‘ equivalent ’ he sought as much 
as Rilke, though here the ‘heile Figur’ is not angel or 
Orpheus but the rhythmical figure itself. At the beginning 
of 1932 he writes that he is composing almost exclusively 
in classical metres ‘ wegen des grossen heroischen Satzes 
(den ich nach dem Wort erst entdeckt habe)’. His odes 
seemed to him, perhaps because content and form were a 
more genuine organic unity, an advance even on the 
architectonic ‘ Heroic Trilogy’, an attempt to ‘ confront 
the classical measure with the naked man of to-day, to 
control with Greek law a wild, over-passionate heart ’. 
As far as one can judge from such composition dates as 
we have, he probably began with the best known measure, 
the sapphic. The only significant classical poem in the 
volume of early poetry is not only in but, significantly for 
all his later work, on the sapphic measure, with motifs 
on which he was to ring the changes for the rest of his life 
—the attitude of nobility, the overcoming of suffering in 
serenity, the impossibility of imitating this light form, 
which is a matter neither of play nor of industry but of 
forming one’s own soul. Inevitably he dogmatises on the 
superiority of the form that suited him best. Rhyme, he 
declared, prevented the development of rhythmical figures 
based on the trochee, dactyl and anapaest, was often a 
pyrrhic victory and besides hindered enjambement (very 
necessary to his own ‘heroic sentence’). There may be 
some professional jealousy when he says that to use 
enjambement in rhymed verse is contradictory, for the 
virtuoso of rhyme (end-rhyme and, still worse in 
Weinheber’s eyes, internal rhyme) and enjambement 
together is Rilke, logically enough since his world is ‘ full 
of relationships’. Free rhythm, Weinheber felt, had 
been no solution, for it only encouraged the fatal German 
tendency to cloudy formlessness. In his lectures he 
characterises the forms he uses, in particular the sapphic, 
alcaic and asklepiadean odes and the sonnet-cycle. Sifting 
the mass of detail, one detects two fundamental convictions. 
That the raison d’étre of the classical measure for the 
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modern poet is not that the latter shares the ancients’s 
view of the world; the gods are not necessary, it is not a 
matter of humanistic sentiment or hellenistic longing but 
purely a ‘ Gestaltungsproblem’ for the artist, who needs 
those forms and would have had to invent them if they 
were not already there. (Also breaking through is the old 
wishful thought that the more the German poet is himself, 
the more Greek he will be.) Secondly, that a severe form, 
like the sonnet-cycle, is only successful where there is 
something to control and that nowhere would the lack of 
the daemonic be more apparent. This may not be so 
true as Weinheber would have us believe. The master of 
technique can put up a good show with difficult forms, 
like the strong man with dummy weights. But Weinheber 
was forestalling the criticism such forms invite (and too 
easily get; see, for instance, the patronising dismissal in 
K6rner’s ‘ Einfiihrung in die Poetik’ of both sonnet-cycle 
and Weinheber). 

Weinheber’s important work begins with ‘ Antike 
Strophen ’, the opening section of ‘ Adel und Untergang’ 
and fundamentally, though there are later shifts in emphasis, 
the meaning does not change. The most obvious develop- 
ment is that later Weinheber prefers to speak of Mensch 
rather than of Mann, whereas at this stage he is still 
exclusively associating nobility with the manliness of the 
‘male’ mind and ‘as for women—see Schopenhauer ’. 
He us still thinking in terms of ‘the heights and the 
depths, mind and sex’. Thus ‘ Antike Strophen’ is in 
three parts, a central section of general odes preceded 
by the ‘Song of Man’ and followed by the ‘ Song of 
Woman’. The basic image is of man as a ship, heroically 
bearing its freight of mind on seas of blood, of stormy 
matter, of the female life that threatens to swallow it 
but is also the making of heroism. The various themes 
are implicit in the opening ode: 


Weite Meere aus Blut, im Ohr 
brausend dumpfen Gesang, Sturm um die Stirn. Die Bucht 
grau der Trainen, das Inselreich 
fern geschaut, nur im Traum néher und spat erkannt. 
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Preisgegebenes Segel du! 

Zollst dem Sturm nach Gesetz, séttigst am Zwang die 
Kraft, 

voll Geheimnis und untertan 

fernem Stern, doch der Fahrt dienstbar, getreu und kiihn. 


Klarer, trachtiges Schiff, voran! 
Unberhiirt driiberhin, aber des Abgrunds all- 
wissend. Weise und ohne Zeit: 
Also opfre dein Bug namenlos neuem Land. 


Tief bedenkend die Fracht und tief, 

tiefer, was auf dem Grund, wolkiges Dunkel, ruht; 
ungehoben und spiterm Volk 

Sinn fiir Woge und Blitz, Adel und Untergang. 


This journey of man is a Ulyssean ‘ Irrfahrt ’, but one to 
which there is no home-coming to the lost spring-time of 
Greece. ‘ The gods are dead. There is only the light spoor 
of their serene measure’. The meaning is not ‘ naive’. 
Indeed, Weinheber’s last letters emphasise more than 
ever that as between nature and mind man has long made 
his decision and it is irreversible. The significance of the 
‘holy wandering’ is not merely the stoical acceptance 
which seems to be suicidally negative, but the positive 
‘lasting values’, for death, night, vanity ‘last’. It is 
not for nothing that Weinheber is cyclical. It is as if 
for the irretrievably lost centre he were substituting the 
cycle as the adequate expression of the only sort of con- 
stancy left in life. Again and again we are reminded of the 
extreme sense in which form and content come together 
in Weinheber. Even the technical terms of his 
Weltanschauung are, to a large extent, philological, for 
he sees life in terms of language. Thus for degeneration 
and decay he uses the term ‘Schwund’, or again the ode 
“An das Leben’ opens: ‘ Wie weckt dich, tief und 
mitterlich Lebendes, / aus holdem Friihling fordernd des 
Menschen Fuss!’ The foot of man is surely meant to 
suggest not only man walking on the earth but the metrical 
‘foot’ of his mind. It is not flippant to say that for 
Weinheber as artist the life of man is a matter of finding 
one’s feet. 
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That ‘Gesang vom Weibe’ associates its subject with 
blood and sickness and war, with matter and the mindless 
machine is less the Schopenhauer disciple’s cynicism on 
womankind than an artistic device to give immediate 
urgency to the theme of the spirit violated by the flesh, 
the forming mind struggling with recalcitrant matter. 
The drastic violence of its sexual imagery is a deliberate 
over-protest of compulsive attraction. Man is impelled 
towards the abyss of ‘shame’ (Scham) and his attempt 
at equilibrium is in vain. It is a temptation to escape from 
the self-knowledge of form to the ignoble knowledge of 
the blood. The whole book ends, in a Selbstgesprach again 
reminiscent of Benn, with the conviction that there is no 
other joy but in the magic of the word, no other home for 
‘ earth is earth and sea is sea and blood not yet thy blood ’. 
Yet this abyss of matter teaches man something about 
himself, for he is himself abysmal, the heroic life of ‘ Spate 
Krone ’ is ‘ an abyss of hourly dethronement’. This self- 
knowledge is constantly stressed as not merely the first 
condition of heroism but its source—‘ anxiety (Angst) 
makes us strong’. All that he has understood as the 
womanly element is affirmed in the end for the poem 
measures itself upon it: ‘denn es ermisst sich an jenem’. 
One of the recurring motifs is that of self-defensive A bwehr : 
‘ Abwehr, traumhaft kiihne ’. It remains constant through- 
out Weinheber’s work. The hero of ‘ Zwischen Géttern 
und Damonen’ is formed by the ‘ Gesetz der Notwehr ’. 
In ‘Gesang vom Manne’ he had given thanks for that 
necessity out of which the virtue of greatness grew: ‘ Dank 
und Treu dir Geschick! Immer aus Not, nimmer aus 
fettem Nichts / wachst das Grosse harauf’. So the affirma- 
tion of the woman-world is curiously mephistophelean 
(indeed like Goethe’s ‘ schalkhaftes Weib’!), saving man 
from that degenerate inertia which is Faust’s sin against 
the Holy Ghost—‘ alle / vor der Grdésse retteten sich in 
Tragheit / oder Entartung’. 

If it is typical of Weinheber that there should be a 
central section holding the balance between ‘ Gesang vom 
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Manne’ and ‘ Gesang vom Weibe ’, it is not as if he were 
giving equal value to the two elements, and here, since he 
is no longer contrasting one element with another, the 
theme of tragic knowledge is more universally valid than 
ever. The motif of the abyss is omnipresent and what 
the artist knows is summed up in such lines as: ‘ Was 
geschieht, lebt wilder denn das Geschaute’. (That, which 
lives, is something different to that, which thinks, says 
Benn.) ‘Schauen’ is not just a more poetical word than 
‘sehen’ but means poetry, poetic vision, and ‘ wild’ is 
one of his epithets for the chaotic matter of life; that 
which happens is tragically different to the ideal form that 
is the only meaning for him. His one possession, language, 
was literally ‘ too great’ for it led beyond the realities of 
the human situation, and the artist has literally ‘ nothing 
else’ but language. ‘ For we, nay I with you alone, we 
had what was too great and nothing else: language’. 
All that is left is the knowledge of his brotherhood and 
the final heroic attitude, gathering in conscious pride and 
sadness the ‘ last countenance’ in the face of nothingness. 
It is an attitude of self-recollection that gathers the elements 
of humanity into the face of the human being. Yet it 
is more in keeping with Weinheber’s ‘ philosophy’ that 
language should have the last word, as medium of his art, 
means of salvation, measure of man. The central ode is 
‘Kiinstler und Volk’. It is unlikely that Weinheber, 
so conscious of composition, did not deliberately place it 
in the centre of ‘Antike Strophen’ and indeed it is 
formed around the image of the heart, the word ‘ Herz’ 
occurring in the first lines of the first, middle and last 
stanzas. In ‘ An die Gefahrtin ’ he had said that what song 
gives permanence to is the heart, and on the face of it the 
theme of ‘ Kiinstler und Volk’ would not seem to need 
explanation—that art is the heart of a people. Yet the 
central reference is particularly suggestive as the pivotal 
point of the poem. For there ‘ Herz’ goes along with 
‘ Gefass ’ and ‘ Mass’; all suffering owes honour and renown 
to ‘ the vessel, the measure, the heart ’. While the normal 
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usage of the word heart suggests what is inward, the 
emotional and even wild, Weinheber deliberately associates 
it with that which contains rather than with content. 
The honour is paid to art as a matter of form. This 
measure, the most obvious expression of which is the metre 
of the Classical Strophes, is the core of the work. Rilke 
speaks too in terms of measure, but to different effect— 
‘Das Leben hat recht, das Leid hat Mass’. Precisely 
where Rilke uses those terms the distinction is most 
striking. If the artist must measure, it is because of life’s 


‘Ubermass’: ‘Damals ward ihm Ubermass gegeben, / 
damals schon entschied sich sein Gewinn; / ihn zu messen 
spater war das Leben,- / ihn zu fassen, reichte hin.’ Rilke 
is seeking the ‘ vessel’ no less than Weinheber, but it is 
the content which is itself ‘gemiass’: ‘ Dass sich 
Verhaltenes lése /in das gefiigte Gefass. / Nur das Nirgends 
ist bése, / alles Sein ist gemass.’ While Rilke is far more 
complex than such a summary comparison suggests, it 
is, on the whole, a true contrast, for Weinheber’s ‘ measure’ 
is, and consciously so, emptier. There are times when 
Weinheber’s tragic sense seems curiously a trick of the 
trade and we might refer to it as such not unfairly, 
provided we do not suppose we are thus exposing it as a 
fraud; nor is it arguing the ‘ Adel’ out of existence to 
conclude that while it would be too much to say that 
‘ Antike Strophen’ means no more than classical metre, 
there is nothing it means more. 

Weinheber’s odes are his most considerable work and 
an examination of his other poetry, particularly the Latin 
counterpart of the odes, namely, the sonnets, supports the 
conclusions drawn from them. The objection that his 
sonnet-cycles (not loose sequences but ‘ Kranze’ of 14 
sonnets, built on the sonnet pattern, the last line of each 
repeated as the first line of the next, with a fifteenth, 
the master-sonnet, consisting of the first / last lines of the 
other fourteen) are ‘Spielerei’ cannot be reasonably 
sustained, but the objection that they are forced ought to 
be admitted. They are a forced art, as Weinheber is a 
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poet of the will. The ‘ will to immortality’ is explicitly 
the subject of one of them and we remember that his 
favourite philosophers were, among the ancients, the stoics, 
and, among the moderns, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. 
The final justification of the form is however that 
Weinheber’s sonnet-cycles, while having several layers of 
meaning, mean primarily themselves, the form itself, the 
‘garland’ as the house and home of the artist. (so the 
opening cycle of the Heroic Trilogy concludes) as the 
wreath of the poet’s tragic self-knowledge both as seer 
and as sacrifice (so the closing cycle of the Trilogy con- 
cludes). Here the meaning is once more the medium itself, 
the means by which man is measure and plummet of himself 

Kein Jenseits stiirzt den Acker dieser Not. 

Die rauhe Erde einzig ist die Welt. 

So sinke, Seel, aus all dem Kleid geschialt, 

auf deinen Grund, dir selber Mass und Lot. 
The following sonnet speaks of death as ‘ gewusst und 
abgewehrt ’ and the theme of self-knowledge means not 
only ‘ nobility’ but ‘salvation’ in the sense that man if 
he proves himself, is proof against fate. ‘Gefeit’, like 
‘Abwehr ’, is a key-word. Even the closing sonnet-cycle 
of his next book, addressed to night and written, according 
to himself, in the deepest depression, has this proof of 
man as its theme : ‘ wer dir die Ehr gibt, ist zutiefst gefeit ’. 
Yet Weinheber himself felt that he must go beyond the 
heroic-pessimistic meaning of ‘Adel und Untergang’ 
(the nobility of the attitude as such, the stress on the 
‘way’ as distinct from any goal, as all that man has: 
‘That nobility is, is enough’) and believed that he had 
done so in his later work. Certainly the later work speaks 
more and more in teleological terms and sets up as its goal 
the ‘coming man’, meaning now ‘ Menschheit’ rather 
than ‘ Mannlichkeit ’, a ‘man of the middle’ arriving at 
his own measure through the medium of art. It is explicitly 
an aesthetic education of mankind that he hopes from his 
disciplined art: ‘ Mag e¢nmal noch an ihr / die Menchennacht 
hinan zur Kunst genesen!’ Where before the poet seemed 
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to have his place entirely on the ‘male’ side, here he 
attempts to reconcile mind and life as mediating artist. 
So in the ode ‘ Geist und Leben’ 

Weib, der Erde verschworn, und Mann, die Stufen 

fiigend hinan in géttlich Fernes: So gliicke 

gross dem Zwiespalt die Mitte, 

dauernd das unsre, der Mensch! 


Der du ordnend es nennst, versunkner Sanger: 
Held und Mutter zugleich, gerecht an Schdpfers 
Statt, ermachtige keines! 

Binde den Streit, oder stirb! 


But once more it is a formal solution down to the very term 
it uses—‘ binden’, and the faith of the ode is finally a 
faith in rhythmical speech, in its own ‘ gebundene Rede’. 
Similarly the title-poem of ‘Spate Krone’ ends: ‘let 
the crowned one arm himself! The dead gods shield him’ 


and what is meant by this armour against fate becomes: 


clear when we find that the last ode is addressed to the 
classical verse itself as such an arms and coat of arms for 
the orphaned greatness of humanity. Similarly the first 
and final meaning of ‘ Zwischen Géttern und Damonen’, 
the cycle of 40 odes (10 times 4 odes of 4 4-line stanzas) 
often considered his masterpiece, is the work itself as a 
matter of measuring; the self-discipline of the individual 
who recognises his life as a passing-through (‘ Durchgang’ 
is another favourite term) that is yet preserved in the 
person of mankind. 

Dem Werk verpflichtet, ohne die Obern zu 

verraten, vor den Untern nicht feig, so ging 


ich durch die Halle. Dieses eine 
‘Ich’ bleibe stehn! Es gehért zum Menschen. 


The meaning of his last work ‘ Hier ist das Wort.’ is the 
same. It has not the same cyclical structure (it was 
published posthumously) but is the more explicitly on 
language itself—poems on form and the forms, on rhyme, 
rhythm, melody, etc. Once more the poem from which 
the title is taken—in the iambic which he elsewhere calls 
the ‘ gemasse Mass '—is the best illustration. In his later 
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works Weinheber is increasingly concerned with immortality 
and the search for a lasting value, with ‘ Unsterblichkeit ’ 
and ‘Dauer’. There can be no question of reducing 
everything in Weinheber to a formula and it is quite possible, 
for instance, (particularly in the odes of ‘Spate Krone’) 
to find parallels to the view of life of the Goethe of the 
late lyric, of metamorphosis and the myth of the Mothers. 
But in the end the ‘ Dauer’ in which he places his trust 
is the lasting home, the ‘here’ of art: ‘ Hier ist Dauer. 
Hier erst bin / ich sicher mein’. That it is a remote home, 
a ‘ Dort’ from the point of view of real life, we know from 
the constant emphasis, particularly at first, on remote, 
dream-like art. In ‘Spate Krone’ he wrote: 

Da ich mir hier nichts Giiltiges begehre, 


bin ich, zu dauern dort, woher ich stamme, 
mit ganzer Seele meinem Wek ergeben. 


More and more concentrating himself on and finding himself 
in the work of art itself, that ‘ there’, not unlike a Rilkean 
‘Umschlag ’, is in the end transformed, not just theoretically 
but as a matter of feeling and conviction, into the ‘ here’ 
of ‘ Hier ist das Wort’. ‘Ich lebe fort’ the poem claims 
and his work closes with the line: ‘ There it was night. 
Not here. Here is the word’. 


Dort war es Nacht. Hier nicht. Hier ist das Wort. 


Weinheber held himself aloof from the main line of 
German poetry since Hofmannsthal. Expressionist experi- 
ment was to him, one might say, de-composition and since 
he regarded the questioning of art as degenerate, he could 
have little sympathy, even as an artist, with the emigrants 
or with such troubles of conscience as that expressed by 
Benjamin, when he says: ‘ The highest reality in art is 
isolated, enclosed work. But there are times when the 
rounded work is attainable only to the epigones ’. Whether 
the future fate of Weinheber is implicit in that remark, 
it is too early to predict. Even if one takes sides in the 
argument, the validity of his faith does not determine the 
vitality of his work. 


T. J. CASEY 











AN AMBIGUITY IN BERKELEY’S PRINCIPLES 





“To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.’ Pope might 
well have counted among the philosopher’s virtues the 
ability to write lucid, unambiguous English. There can 
indeed be problems, as with any philosopher, concerning 
the exact sense in which a given technical term is being 
used, e.g. the cardinal term ‘idea’. But so far as the 
connection of phrases and the hang of arguments are 
concerned it would be hard to find in Berkeley’s extensive 
published writings any passage that is not as plain and 
clear as the fagade of a Georgian mansion—with one 
exception, §1 of his Tveatise concerning the principles of 
human knowledge. The puzzle in the passage referred to 
is partly a matter of syntax; but some points of 
philosophical theory are also concerned. 
The passage runs as follows: 


‘It is evident to any one who takes a survey of the 
objects of human knowledge, that they are either ideas 
actually imprinted on the senses, or else such as are 
perceiv’'d by attending to the passions and operations of 
the mind, or lastly ideas formed by help of memory and 
imagination ; either compounding, dividing, or barely 
representing those originally perceiv’d in the aforesaid 
ways.’ 


The dubium occurs in the sentences just quoted, but for 
convenience the rest of the paragraph may be given: 


‘By sight I have the ideas of light and colours with 
their several degrees and variations. By touch I perceive 
hard and soft, heat and cold, motion and resistance, and 
of all these more and less either as to quantity or degree. 
Smelling furnishes me with odors ; the palate with tastes, 
and hearing conveys sounds to the mind in all their variety 
of tone and composition. And as several of these are 
observ’d, to accompany each other, they come to be marked 
by one name, and so to be reputed as one thing. Thus, for 
example, a certain colour, taste, smell, figure and consistence 
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having been observ’d to go together, are accounted one 
distinct thing, signified by the name apple. Other collections 
of ideas constitute a stone, a tree, a book and the like 
sensible things ; which as they are pleasing or disagreeable 
excite the passions of love, hatred, joy, grief, Hc.’ 


The passage is notable, amongst other things, for the 
gentle subtlety with which the writer introduces a 
fundamental point of his theory, namely, that apples, 
stones and trees—real apples, stones and trees—are 
‘collections of ideas’. If this point is conceded to him 
(and who would be so unreasonable as to deny it ?) then 
already the battle against Locke’s matter is half-won. But 
this by the way. 

The ambiguity in the paragraph concerns, as already 
remarked, the very first sentence ‘... the objects of 
human knowledge, that they are either ideas actually 
imprinted on the senses, or else such as are perceiv’d by 
attending to the passions and operations . . . or lastly ideas 
formed by help of memory and imagination ...’ 

The question is, Such what? A reader meeting the 
passage for the first time might well answer ‘Such ideas’ : 
Berkeley, he might very reasonably judge, is telling us 
that the objects of human knowledge are ideas of three 
kinds ; and, for the sake of euphony, the philosopher 
refrains from repeating the noun ‘ideas’ in each of the 
three relevant phrases. 

But this way of taking the passage, however plausible 
at first sight, is rejected by the latest editor of the 
Principles, Professor T. E. Jessop ; and he offers substantial 
evidence for his view. In a foot-note to the passage, he 
writes ‘ ‘‘ Such as’. This may mean either ‘‘ Such ideas”’ 
or “Such objects’. Sects. 27, 135-40, and 142 prove that 
the latter is to be understood. Berkeley always means 
by ‘ idea’ a sensory object. In this opening sentence the 
vagueness, doubtless deliberate, does not matter.’ ! 

Professor Jessop is not the first Berkeleian scholar 
to take this view. G. A. Johnston had considered the passage 





1 The works of George Berkeley, vol. 2 (ed. T. E. Jessop), p. 41. 
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at length in his book The development of Berkeley’s philo- 
sophy (1923), and broke new ground in his discussion. 
All previous commentators, he asserts, had taken the 
opposite view, 7.e. that ‘such’ meant ‘ such ideas’. He 
does not say who these commentators were, but A. C. Fraser, 
whose edition of Berkeley’s writings held the field from 
1870 till 1948, does adopt the position which Johnston, 
and Jessop, consider to be mistaken. (See A. C. Fraser, 
The works of George Berkeley, (1901) vol. 1, p. 257n.). 
The reasons given by Johnston, for taking the view he does 
are similar to those of Jessop. The passage is also considered 
in detail by Professor A. A. Luce: see his Berkeley’s 
immaterialism (1945) pp. 39 ff., where the position of 
Johnston and Jessop is substantially adopted. 

In what follows I shall be arguing that what we may 
call the Johnston view, Johnston being the first to propound 
it, is substantially correct, so far as philosophical theory is 
concerned: that is, Berkeley’s philosophical tenets do 
forbid that the ‘such’ in question should be understood 
to mean ‘such ideas’. But I shall also maintain that there 
is something more to be said than has previously been 
remarked about the syntax of the passage: I shall, in fact, 
argue that the syntax requires ‘ such ideas ’. How one is here 
to reconcile philosophy and syntax is a point we shall 
need to consider. 


ARGUMENTS BASED ON PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY 


Let us begin then with philosophy and let us look at 
the passages cited by Jessop in support of the Johnston 
view. According to the Johnston view, as we have seen, 
Berkeley is informing us that the objects of human know- 
ledge fall into three classes, (i) ‘ ideas actually imprinted 
on the senses’, (ii) ‘such (objects) as are perceiv’d by 
attending to the passions and operations of the mind’ 
and (iii) ‘ideas formed by help of memory and imagination ; 
either compounding, dividing or barely representing those 
originally perceiv’d in the aforesaid ways’. About classes 
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(ii) and (iii) there is no problem. Both are classes of tdeas. 
Class (ii) is the teasing case; and here, on the Johnston 
view—this is the essence of the view—we are not concerned 
with ideas. The Johnston view consists essentially in this 
denial. The point of this denial comes out clearly in the 
first of the passages Jessop quotes in support of the position. 


‘A spirit’, writes Berkeley (§ 27), ‘is one simple, 
undivided, active being, as it perceives ideas, it is called 
the understanding, and as it produces or otherwise operates 
about them, it is called the will. Hence there can be no 
idea formed of a soul or spirit: for all ideas whatever, 
being passive and inert, vid. Sect. XXV, they cannot 
represent unto us, by way of image or likeness, that which 
acts. A little attention will make it plain to any one, that 
to have an idea which shall be like that active principle of 
motion and change of ideas, is absolutely impossible. Such 
is the nature of spirit or that which acts, that it cannot 
be of itself perceived, but only by the effects which it 
produceth. If any man shall doubt of the truth of what 
is here delivered, let him but reflect and try if he can 
frame the idea of any power or active being ; and whether 
he has ideas of two principal powers, mark’d by the names 
will and understanding, distinct from each other as well 
as from a third idea of substance or being in general, with 
a relative notion of its supporting or being the subject 
of the aforesaid powers, which is signified by the name 
soul or spirit. This is what some hold ; but so far as I 
can see, the words will, understanding, mind, soul, spirit, 
do not stand for different ideas, or in truth, for any idea 
at all, but for something which is very different from 
ideas, and which being an agent cannot be like unto, or 
represented by, any idea whatsoever. [Though it must be 
owned at the same time, that we have some notion of 
soul, spirit, and the operations of the mind, such as willing, 
loving, hating, in as much as we know or understand the 
meaning of those words.]’ 


The sentence in brackets was added by Berkeley in the 
second edition of the Principles (1734). The sentence 
constitutes an addition to his theory, but contains no 
retraction of his denial that we can have an idea of a spirit. 
Berkeley is here saying that though we can have no idea 
of a spirit we do know the meaning of the word: we can use 
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the word effectively : 7.e. we have a ‘ notion’ of a spirit. 
He introduces this term ‘notion’ in another context 
also—when dealing with the topic, a puzzling one for him 
as for Locke, of relations. He cannot quite bring himself 
to allow that relations are ideas, 7.e. things found, given 
to us, part of what is there, just as colours and sounds 
are part of what is there. So he contents himself (§ 142, 
second edition) with the safe statement that we have a 
notion of relations, 7.e. once again, we know what the 
term ‘relation’ means: we know how to use the word. 

The sentence added to § 27 is also of note in that it 
couples ‘ operations of the mind such as willing, loving, 
hating’ with ‘soul, spirit’. The section, as it stood in 
the first edition, had contained no explicit denial that we 
can have an idea of the operations of a mind or spirit. 

In addition to §27 Professor Jessop also refers to 
§§ 135-140 and § 142. These sections re-iterate the view 
Berkeley had affirmed in § 27: you cannot have an idea, 
t.e. something passive, of a spirit, or an operation of a 
spirit, i.e. something active. You cannot, as |it were, 
have a snap-shot, a ‘still’ portrait, of a hundred yards’ 
race. Nothing but a ‘ movie’ can do justice to movement. 

As in the case of § 27, § 142 contains something Berkeley 
added in the second edition of his book. The point of 
what he added is as before : he wishes to supplement the 
negative view that we can have no idea of a spirit. And 
he does so by using once again the word ‘notion’. The 
addition is as follows: 

“We may not I think strictly be said to have an idea 
of an active being, or of an action, although we may be 
said to have a notion of them. I have some knowledge or 
notion of my mind, and its acts about ideas, inasmuch 
as I know or understand what is meant by these words. 
What I know, that I have some notion of. I will not say, 
that the terms idea and notion may not be used convertibly, 
if the world will have it so. But yet it conduceth to 
clearness and propriety, that we distinguish things very 
different by different names. It is also to be remarked, 


that all relations including an act of the mind, we cannot 
so properly be said to have an idea, but rather a notion 
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of the relations or habitudes between things. But if in 
the modern way the word idea is extended to spirits, and 
relations and acts; this is after all an affair of verbal 
concern.’ 


It will be noted that in the sections we have considered 
the denial explicitly made is that we can have an idea 
(a ‘still’) of (i) a mind (or spirit), or (ii) an operation 
(or act) of mind (or spirit). Now in the ‘passage in § 1 
which is our main concern there is specified, in addition 
to the ‘operations of the mind’, the ‘ passions of the 
mind’. If we can agree with the Johnston view that 
Berkeley could not consistently have used the phrase 
‘such ideas as are perceiv’d by attending to the operations 
of the mind’, must we also agree that he could not have 
used the phrase ‘ such ideas as are perceiv’d by attending 
to the passions of the mind’? 

Berkeley has not very much to say about the passions 
in his various writings, though what he does say, par- 
ticularly in his Introduction to the Principles is of 
considerable importance. We may begin by noting the 
list of examples he gives at the end of § r—‘ love, hatred, 
joy, grief and so forth’. A modern psychologist might 
judge that this list-includes two different kinds of thing 
—love and hatred, which are sentiments ; joy and grief, 
which are emotions. The sentiment is a dispositional thing, 
the emotion an actual occurrence. Love, for example, 
will express itself in various tender emotions. The emotion 
can be felt, the sentiment hardly: it is more akin to a 
disposition. Here, if cold theory profits on such a subject, 
may be the cause of the puzzle with which a person may 
bemuse his friends or himself: Am I in love? He is 
looking for some appropriate emotion, and may look in vain. 

There is, however, no evidence that Berkeley had any 
such distinction in mind, and if it had been presented to 
him he would, I think, have said he meant ‘ emotion’ 
by the term ‘ passion’. He does, in fact, use these two 
terms as equivalent in the Introduction to the Principles, 
§ 20. 
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Assuming, then, that by passion Berkeley means 
emotion, is the phrase ‘such ideas as are perceiv’d by 


’ 


attending to the passions of the mind ...’ an expression 
he could have used? If the provocative theory put forward 
by William James and F. A. Lange were true—that 
emotions are not a special sui generis type of experience, 
but are rather sensations, sensations derived from organic 
changes, e.g. the quickened pulse in fear—then Berkeley 
could legitimately have treated emotions as ideas ; for if 
emotions are only sensations, then they are ideas. But 
Berkeley had not heard of William James, and, in any 
case, would probably not have agreed with him, as 
passages I shall shortly quote will show. 

Granted, then, that Berkeley would not have allowed 
passions to be sensations, the question remains, could 
he still have allowed passions to be ideas ? 7.e. is his term 
‘idea’ sufficiently elastic to allow him to apply it to 
passions? To answer this question we have to glean 
fairly far and wide. To begin with, he does insist in the 
Introduction, § 20, that a passion can be produced by a 
word or phrase, without any intervening idea. ‘ May 
we not, for example, be affected with the promise of a 
good thing, thé we have not an idea of what it is?’ 
And in the Draft Introduction (Jessop, op. cit., p. 139) 
§ 20, where he treats this point at greater length, he 
writes ‘ Upon hearing the words lie and_ rascal, 
indignation, revenge and the sudden motions of anger do 
instantly ensue in the minds of some men without their 
attending to the definition of those names or taking the 
least notice of the ideas that are suppos’d to be intromitted 
along with them’. Berkeley, indeed, anticipated in these 
paragraphs whatever truth there is in an emotive theory 
of ethics. But to say that passions can be caused by 
words directly, without intervening ideas, is not to say 
that passions cannot be themselves ideas. 

There is, however, a passage in the Three dialogues 
between Hylas and Philonous®? which is more conclusive. 


2 Jessop, op. cit., p. 233. 
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‘I have no immediate intuition [of matter]: neither can 
I immediately from my sensations, ideas, notions, actions 
or passions, infer an unthinking, unperceiving, inactive 
substance, either by probable deduction, or necessary 
consequence.’ The Three dialogues was first published 
in 1713. A revised edition appeared in 1734, bound together 
with the second edition of the Principles, the edition 
which contained for the first time some of the passages 
we discussed above. It is in the 1734 edition of the Three 
dialogues that the sentences just quoted first appear. 
They constitute part of a long and important addition 
Berkeley made to the work. The main point of the addition 
is to answer the possible objection, You deny matter 
because you cannot perceive it, 7.e. you have no idea of 
it ; but you admit that you have no idea of a mind either ; 
why then do you not give up minds too ? 

It will be noted that the word ‘idea’ is being used 
in the sentences quoted in a narrow sense, to exclude 
sensations ; 1.e. ideas here probably mean what Berkeley 
elsewhere calls ‘ideas of the imagination’. But, even 
allowing for this, he does, in these sentences, clearly 
distinguish passions from sensations (i.e. ideas of sense) 
and from ideas of imagination. 

There is also a passage in the De motu, §53 (1721) 
quoted by Johnston. ‘ Pure intellect ... is concerned 
only with spiritual and unextended things, such as our 
minds, their states, passions, virtues, and such like.’ Here 
passions are grouped with minds and opposed to the non- 
spiritual, 7.e. opposed to ideas. 

Berkeley’s note-books, his Philosophical commentaries, 
provide some further evidence: for example, entry 775 
“By Idea I mean any sensible or imaginable [thing or 
intelligible thing] thing.’ The words in brackets are 
shown in Dr. Luce’s edition to have been deleted. This 
is a late entry : the last entry in the note-book is numbered 
888. The entry, and the deletion it contains, show him 
to be restricting ideas to the two kinds, namely, ideas of 
sense and ideas of imagination—roughly, sense-data and 
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mental images. Passions would probably therefore be 
excluded. 

We may, therefore, conclude that so far as philosophical 
theory is concerned the Johnston view is correct : Berkeley 
would certainly not have used the term ‘ such ideas’ in 
reference to ‘ operations of the mind’, and any evidence 
we have indicates that he would not have used the term 
in reference to ‘ passions of the mind’, either. 


ARGUMENTS BASED ON SYNTAX 


So much for philosophical theory. But now we have 
to consider syntax. And syntax, I shall argue, runs 
counter to philosophical theory. Johnston, however, is 
quite happy about the syntax of the passage. The argument 
from syntax, he holds, supports the argument from 
philosophy. I cannot agree with him here, for I think he 
has not reckoned with an important feature of the syntax. 
The argument Johnston uses is this : Berkeley is avowedly 
giving us a division of the objects of human knowledge. 
First, we have ‘ ideas actually imprinted on the senses’ ; 
then we have ‘such as are perceiv’d by attending to 
the passions and operations of the mind’; and thirdly, 
we have ‘ideas formed by help of memory and imagina- 
tion’. Since we are being given a division of objects, the 
‘such’, Johnston argues, must clearly be understood to 
qualify ‘ objects’. This, of course, is true. But it is far 
from settling the important point at issue. By a like 
argument we may infer that the first of the three classes 
is a Class of objects. Likewise the third of the three classes. 
But the first and the third classes are classes of objects 
that are also zdeas—idea-objects. The crucial question 


3 We might add here that in taking the view of passions that he does 
Berkeley should earn the approval of Mr. Stuart Hampshire who, in his 
recent book, Thought and action (p. 66), insists that ‘ feelings cannot be 
thought of as objects which can be surveyed by different observers ...’ 
i.e. ‘ passions’ cannot be treated as ‘ideas’. Mr. Hampshire is critical 
of empiricist theories of knowledge, yet here we have a prominent empiricist 
saying the right thing. Admittedly Locke, another empiricist, erred on 
this point. Labelling is as hazardous as it is inevitable. 
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is, Is the second class also a class of objects that are ideas, 
or is it a class of objects that are not ideas? Are they 
idea-objects, or non-idea objects? Johnston’s argument 
from syntax does nothing to settle this point. 

And now we must look at a phrase we have not hitherto 
scrutinised and which, so far as syntax goes, implies that 
the second class is, in fact, despite philosophical theory, 
a class of ideas. The phrase is the one which is used to 
describe the third class of objects of human knowledge : 
‘lastly ideas formed by help of memory and imagination ; 
either compounding, dividing, or barely representing those 
originally perceiv’d in the aforesaid ways’. Let us look 
carefully at this passage. The term ‘aforesaid ways’, 
being in the plural, must refer to the two previous classes 
specified, namely (i) ‘ideas actually imprinted on the 
senses ’, and (ii) ‘ such as are perceiv’d by attending to the 
passions and operations of the mind’. Berkeley is telling 
us that by ‘combining, dividing or barely representing ’ 
those things, whatever they are, ‘ originally perceiv’d in 
the aforesaid ways,’ we reach his third class of object, 
namely ‘ ideas formed by help of memory or imagination ’. 
Now there is no trouble here about the things perceived 
in the first of the two aforesaid ways, namely, the ‘ ideas 
actually imprinted on the senses’. By, for example, 
‘ barely representing ’ a colour we get the mental image of a 
colour; this is an idea ‘ formed by help of memory and 
imagination ’. But now consider the things perceived in 
the second of the aforesaid ways. By ‘ combining, dividing 
or barely representing’ these things we are also to form 
ideas. But if so, these things, the things of the second class, 
must be themselves ideas. We could hardly form ideas 
out of anything but ideas. Think of what a denial of 
this conclusion—that the things in the second class are 
ideas—would mean. We should be saying that by ‘ barely 
representing ’ non-ideas we formed ideas. And how could 
this be ? Moreover the non-ideas, or some of them, would 
be. presumably ‘active’ (they are what we perceive by 
attending to the operations of the mind) ; and how could 
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we form ideas, which are passive, out of such non-ideas, 
which are active ? 


It does seem therefore that so far as syntax is 
concerned the passage under review means that Berkeley 
is dividing the ‘ objects of human knowledge’ into three 
classes, and that each of these is a class of ideas. Support 
for this view can be derived from the opening sentences 
of the next section. ‘ But besides all that endless variety 
of ideas or objects of knowledge, there is likewise something 
which knows or perceives them, and exercises divers 
operations, as willing, imagining, remembering, Ec. about 
them. This perceiving, active being is what I call mind, spirit, 
soul or my self.’ Berkeley passes here from dealing with 
objects to dealing with subjects. One could infer that the 
phrase ‘ideas or objects of knowledge’ means ‘* ideas, 
z.e. objects of knowledge’. The ‘ or’, the context implies, 
is not an ‘or’ of alternative things, but an ‘or’ of 
alternative terms for the same things. The phrase resembles 
“acoustics or the science of sound’ not ‘ dogs or other 
four-legged creatures’. If this reading is right, then all 
the objects of knowledge in §1 are ideas and the ‘ such’ 
must again be understood to qualify ‘ ideas’. 

One apparently unanswerable argument from syntax, 
and one quite persuasive one, show, therefore, that the 
phrase ‘ such as are perceiv’d by attending to the passions 
and operations of the mind’ means ‘ such ideas as ....’ 
Yet, as we saw, philosophical theory is equally decisive 
that the ‘such’ cannot, in fact, be followed by ‘ ideas’. 


PHILOSOPHY V SYNTAX: ATTEMPTED SOLUTIONS 


How are we to deal with this collision between theory 
and syntax? There are several explanations we may 
consider. First, there is a possible interpretation of § 1 
which I have not yet mentioned and which if valid would 
offer a solution of our problem. Berkeley writes of ‘ such 
as are perceiv’d by attending to ....’ Could he have meant 
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that when we attend to the passions and operations of the 
mind we do in fact perceive ideas, and yet, nevertheless, 
the passions and operations of the mind are not themselves 
ideas ?* To take an analogy from the theory of memory, 
it has been held that when we remember an event we are 
—sometimes at least—aware of a memory-image, and yet 


' at the same time aware of the past event. The memory- 


image directs our attention to the past. We attend to the 
past with the aid of the image. 

Could Berkeley have meant something like this ? 
Could he, for instance, have meant that when you attend 
to an operation of the mind, e.g. an act of willing, you 
do the attending with the aid of some idea? I think we 
have to answer that he could not have meant this. The 
Three dialogues is clear on this point. ‘I do not perceive 
it [a spirit] as an idea or by means of an idea, but know 
it by reflexion.’> (Italics mine.) And we have seen, 
Principles § 142 and elsewhere, that what applies to 
spirits applies to operations of spirits. This is, indeed, 
what we would expect Berkeley to hold : an idea, something 
passive, could hardly make us aware of an operation, 
something active. 

Professor Ryle’s Concept of mind also offers a method 
of removing our contradiction. But it is again a method 
that Berkeley would not have accepted. Professor Ryle 
maintained that there are, in fact, no ‘ operations of the 
mind’, as Berkeley understands the phrase. Believing, 
for example, despite the active participle, is not an act: 
it is rather a matter of dispositions. The man who believes 
it will rain is the man who carries his umbrella, borrows 
a book from the library, and gives up thoughts of cricket : 
in short, he is prepared for, disposed towards, rain. If 


4 This point was made to me by an undergraduate member of a class 
with whom I had been discussing the Principles. Many of the other 
remarks made in this paper are owing, in one way or another, to this or 
preceding classes. I am also obliged to members of the Northern Universities 
Philosophical Society who made comments on an earlier form of this 
paper read at a mecting of the Society in April, 1959. 

5 Jessop, op. cit., p. 233. 
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this theory of mental operations were true, they certainly 
would not be ideas. But in denying that they are acts 
we should be denying just what Berkeley insists on. Ryle’s 
cutting of the Gordian knot would not have appealed to 
him. The two philosophers soon part company. 

Neither of these two suggestions will therefore work. 
These were both attempts to bring philosophical theory 
into line with syntax. I have one more suggestion, having 
the same aim, to mention. The position that all the 
objects of human knowledge are ideas is the position of 
Locke. Berkeley, as we have seen, explicitly rejects this 
view in § 27 and in some later sections of the Principles. 
He also rejects the view in various entries of his note- 
books. Could it be, however, that in the opening section 
of his book he was, either deliberately or by accident, 
writing as if he accepted, or at least did not reject, the 
Lockian position / 

That Berkeley was deliberately accepting, or not 
rejecting, the Lockian view is, in fact, the interpretation 
to which Professor Jessop inclines. In the footnote 
referred to at the beginning of this paper, he writes of 
the ‘ambiguity doubtless deliberate ...’ in the passage. 
Certainly, Berkeley does use subtlety in the opening 
sections and elsewhere in his book. Sometimes indeed 
his arguments are over-subtle and he has been consequently 
misunderstood. But why should he have held his hand 
on the particular point in §1? Could it have been, as 
has indeed been suggested, that he did not wish to arouse, 
right at the start, the opposition of readers brought up 
to accept Locke’s ‘ new way of ideas’ ? Such a suggestion, 
however, can hardly be accepted in view of the onslaught 
on Locke he had already made in his Introduction. Locke’s 
theory of abstract ideas is there displayed as false, absurd 
and productive of all kinds of serious error. After this 
broadside, an attack on Locke’s view that all objects are 
ideas would be felt by a Lockian as a pin-prick. 

If Berkeley was not then deliberately stating, or allowing 
to be understood, a Lockian view, could he have been doing 
so by accident ? 
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This, I hope to show, is a tenable hypothesis. I shall 
not claim more than that ; for a good deal of guess-work 
is entailed. But to claim this is to claim more, as we have 
seen, than can be claimed for any of the alternative 
explanations. What I shall try to show is that (a) Berkeley 
did write a Lockian draft of section 1, and (bd) that he 
might have reached the section as finally published by 
correcting and re-correcting his Lockian draft. Granted 
this process of revision then it could well happen that 
when correcting his philosophy he failed to adjust 
sufficiently his syntax. 

What then is the evidence that Berkeley did write a 
Lockian draft of section 1, and that the section as we now 
have it grew out of this original draft ? The evidence can 
be derived mainly from his note-books and from the two 
extant drafts of portions of the Principles. 

Let us look first at the note-books. Dr Luce has 
advanced the theory, in the preface to his edition, that 
these note-books are commentaries, commentaries on a 
draft of immaterialism and the theory of vision which 
Berkeley had already written out and probably had on 
his table before him. The evidence from the note-books 
for this theory is strong and I shall take the view to be 
correct. What I shall now try to show is that the draft 
of immaterialism referred to did very likely have an opening 
section of a Lockian character, a section in which the 
operations of the mind are termed ideas. My argument 
here will be on two lines. First, I shall argue that when 
Berkeley began to write his note-books he did hold that 
the operations of the mind were ideas—we can, in fact, 
see him changing his mind on this point half-way through 
the note-books—and secondly, I shall argue that the 
Lockian view had been stated in the opening section of 
his draft. 

Before considering these two arguments let us recall 
a few biographical points. We have the following temporal 


G 
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context : 
June, 1707 Berkeley elected a Fellow of 
Trinity College. 
July, 1707 He probably began his note-books. 
August, 1708 He probably ended his note-books. 
November- He drafted the Introduction to 
December, 1708 his Principles. 

July (c), 1709 The Theory of viston published. 
May, 1710 The Principles published. 


The evidence for the above dating of his note-books is 
given in Dr. Luce’s edition. We may draw an inference 
here which we shall shortly make use of. The note-books 
would have been compiled in about 14 months. They 
contain about goo entries. Berkeley therefore wrote, on 
an average, about 70 entries a month, allowing for inter- 
ruptions. 

To see now that when Berkeley began his note-books 
he held that the operations of the mind were ideas let 
us look at entry 490. 


“Qu: whether it were better not to call the 
operations of the mind ideas, confining this term to 
things sensible.’ 


Assuming that Berkeley wrote 70 entries a month and 
began in July 1707, he would have written entry 490 
about January 1708. It is a fair inference that before 
this date he had held that the operations of the mind might 
be called ideas. And in particular if the draft, on which 
his note-books are commentaries, had referred to the 
operations of the mind then these operations would have 
been classed as ideas. 

Entry 490 then shows Berkeley questioning his previous 
Lockian view. Entry 657, two months later (? April 1708) 
shows him with his mind made up: 


‘To ask have we an idea of ye Will or volition is 
nonsense. An idea can resemble nothing but an idea.’ 
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This is typical of other entries from this time onward. 

We may take it then that when Berkeley wrote the 
draft on which his note-books are commentaries he did 
hold that the operations of the mind were ideas and that 
during the writing of the commentaries he changed his 
mind. What we must now ask is, Did the draft referred 
to contain a Lockian opening section ? 

To answer this question let us look at entry 571 
(? March 1708). 


“Mem: To begin the 1st Book not with mention 
of Sensation and Reflection but instead of those to 
use perception or thought in general.’ 


This entry suggests that the draft referred to did 
begin with the Lockian distinction between ideas of 
sensation and ideas of reflection (or introspection), a 
distinction which assumes that the operations of the mind, 
i.e. the objects of reflection, can be called ideas. And, 
as we have just seen, Berkeley has been questioning this 
proposition (entry 490); indeed he may have already 
decided to reject it. 

The subject-matter of the opening section of the draft 
was then the classification of the objects of knowledge or 
thought. This is still the subject-matter of the opening 
section in its final, published form. 

The question we have now to consider is, Could the 
section in its final form have been reached by a gradual 
re-correction of the original draft? To put the question 
otherwise, Did Berkeley work in that way? If he did, 
then as we suggested earlier, it could well have happened 
that as he altered his philosophy he failed to modify 
sufficiently his syntax. 

Did Berkeley work then, as most writers indeed do, 
by a process of correction and re-correction of an original 
draft ? The evidence is that he did. Here we can appeal 
to his method of writing the two extant drafts of portions 
of the Principles. The drafts contain respectively the 
Introduction to the Principles (Chapman MS. D. 5. 17 in 
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the T.C.D. Library) and the Principles, sections 85-145 
(British Museum, Add MS. 39304, ff. 35-105). (The drafts 
do not, unfortunately contain Principles, section 1.) We 
may note, first, that Berkeley used a book in which to 
write : he did not write on loose sheets. By using a book 
he could conveniently write his first draft on the recto 
page, make first corrections on that page and make second 
or third corrections on the verso page. This is the general 
pattern of his writing : of course he followed no such method 
exactly. The last stage of his writing is sometimes 
considerably different from the first. The recto page 
can sometimes become very confused and Berkeley cannot 
have always found it easy to see what exactly he had 
written. Only the manuscripts themselves or a photograph 
would properly illustrate this point, but the following 
sequence may give some idea of the process. The passage 
concerned occurs in the Introduction, § 6: 


Manuscript, first version 


‘ But here in the entrance before I proceed any farther 
I think it necessary to take notice of one very powerful 
and universal cause of error and confusion and that is 
the opinion that there are abstract ideas or general 
conceptions of things.’ 


Manuscript, final version 


(One can discern three or four strata between the first 
and the final versions.) 


‘In my entrance upon this work I think it necessary 
to take notice of that which seems to have had a chief 
part in rendering speculation intricate and perplexed, and 
that is the opinion [continues as before].’ 


Published version. 


‘In order to prepare the mind of the reader for the 
easier conceiving of what follows, I thought it proper to 
premise somewhat, by way of introduction, concerning the 
nature and abuse of language. But the unraveling this 
matter leads me in some manner to anticipate my design, 
by taking notice of what seems to have had a chief part 
[continues as before].’ 
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The reference to language constitutes an important 
addition made in a manuscript later than the Draft which 
has survived. 

If a passage could undergo such changes as these 
in the process of revision then two conclusions can 
reasonably be drawn: first, Berkeley might have reached 
section I, as it finally appeared, by gradually altering 
an original Lockian draft; and secondly, the writing and 
re-writing result in such a tangled page that a defect of 
syntax might be accidentally produced, and once produced 
could be overlooked. 

This last clause points, however, to a possible objection. 
Is it reasonable to suggest that Berkeley, careful and gifted 
writer that he was, could have overlooked a slip in syntax ? 
If he had not observed it in his manuscript would he not 
have noted it at the proof stage of his book ? 

There is, I think, an adequate answer to this question. 

The answer is provided by the fact that the slip in 
syntax has been overlooked by many subsequent readers. 
They may have felt that there was something odd about 
the passage in question, and, as we have seen, a number 
of editors have been moved to discuss the section, but 
none have pointed to the incongruity we have stressed. 
If critical readers can overlook a defect, how much easier 
for the author himself to do so. 

The theory we have advanced can, therefore, survive the 
present objection. The essentials of the theory may be 
summarised as follows : 


(a) Berkeley did at one stage hold the Lockian view 
that the operations of the mind were ideas. 


(b) He changed his mind on this point while writing his 
note-books. 

(c) He had written a draft with an opening section 
stating the Lockian view. 

(d@) His manner of revising his drafts shows that he 
could have reached section 1 in its final form by correcting 
and re-correcting his Lockian draft. 
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(e) The process of correction and re-correction produced 
an incongruity between his philosophy and his syntax 
which he overlooked. 


The theory, as already granted, does admittedly contain 
a good deal of guess-work : the supposed Lockian draft 
is not extant, nor is any subsequent draft of the opening 
sections known. But, on the other hand, we have found + 
in Berkeley’s note-books some substantial evidence for the 
theory and we have met no unanswerable objection to it. 
And this, as we have seen, is more than we can claim for 
the alternative explanations considered earlier in this paper. 


E. J. FURLONG 
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THE DOUBLET READINGS IN THE BOOK OF KELLS 


THE reproduction in facsimile of Codex Cenannensis, the Book 
of Kells, by the Urs Graf Verlag Bern, with the permission 
of the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, has provided the 
opportunity for the publication of a complete collation of this 
text with the text of Wordsworth and White (Oxford, 1889). 

Hitherto only a partial collation of this manuscript, 
commonly referred to as Q, had been made and published by 
T. K. Abbott in his edition of Codex Usserianus I (r,) 
(Evangeliorum versio antehieronymia, Dublin and London, 
1884). James Ussher, who examined the Book of Kells in 1621, 
collated it with the Book of Durrow, and William Reeves 
likewise studied the text in the middle of the last century, 
but their findings were never published. 

In general terms, it may be said that the text of Q shares 
the characteristics of the family of manuscripts formerly called 
Celtic, now more precisely described as Insular. The affinity 
of the Book of Kells with the texts of the Book of Armagh, 
the Egerton Gospels, the Gospels of St. Chad, and the Rushworth 
Gospels (DELR) is clearly established. 

Yet, at the same time, Q has some remarkably distinctive 
features, which, on examination, support the conclusion that 
the scribe wished to make clear to the reader both the vulgate 
and the old Latin versions. So reluctant were the conservative 
Irish to accept the Vulgate that for many years between the 
sixth and the ninth centuries, ‘mixed’ texts prevailed. Q 
belongs to this period and the scribe of Q is steeped in the 
phraseology of the old Latin. 

This Codex Cenannensis, famous for its ornament, was 
written with a spaciousness and an artistry which spared no 
vellum. Each page normally contains six verses or three sections 
ot text. The words are written in full without contraction, 
save in the case of the sacra nomina ; glosses and harmonistic 
expansions abound. These features point to the conclusion 
that the writer had a didactic aim, eager that the reader or 
even the listener, if as seems likely this evangeliar was for 
liturgical use, should not be baffled by the unfamiliar but 
rather aided by the insertion of synonyms, variants, and 
alternative versions. 

In Matthew alone so numerous are the idiosyncrasies of 
spelling, the mingling of old Latin with the Vulgate, and the 
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scribal errors that in no less than 1,920 instances Q diverges 
from the text of Wordsworth and White ; in about 800 of these 
variants Q agrees with L: more than 200 appear to be peculiar 
to Q. 
The doublet, or, as Samuel Berger called them, the conflate 
readings of Q have become the most famous feature of the 
text. Although this type of reading, where the old latin version 
stands beside the vulgate, is found in other mixed texts, it 
abounds with very marked profusion in Q. I propose there- 
fore in this brief article on the text of Q to confine my attention 
to these doublet readings. 

Apparently the scribe had a two-fold aim; first, to make 
clear the meaning of a passage or phrase, where there might 
be obscurity or misunderstanding through ignorance of a 
hieronymian translation or idiom; and secondly, to include 
both the old and the new readings in a country where the 
vulgate was at first unfamiliar. 

To illustrate the first reason for the doublet, I make reference 
to Matthew ii, 6 where Q reads ‘tum herodis clam occultae 
uocatis’. g, (Sangermanensis) reads occulte for clam. Q explains 
the idiomatic clam, not elsewhere used for Aw6oa in the New 
Testament, by subjoining occultae, the word fresh in the scribe’s 
mind, used a few verses above at Matthew i, 19 (noluit occulte 
dimittere eam). 

The same kind of explanatory addition appears at Matthew 
xiii, 38, where diabuli is prefixed to nequam. The proximity 
of diabulus in the next verse (39) and the indeclinability of 
nequam may account for the gloss. Q has a strong inclination 
to simplify readings. There are many instances, peculiar to Q, 
of the lectio facilior, e.g., Matthew xxvii, 7 facto for inito, 14 
multum for uehementer, Mark xii, 40 maius for prolixius, x, 17 
recipiam for percipiam (Greek «Ayporopnow), Luke viii, 27, 
ingresus for egressus, xxii, 39 ingressus for regressus. In a 
number of places, also, Q appears to be alone in substituting 
the more familiar liturgical expression for the vulgate version 
e.g., Matthew i, 25 unigenitum for primogenitum, ii, 16 infantes 
for pueros, Luke ix, 31 excelssum for excessum. There is one 
puzzling example of what may have been a lectio facilior in 
the eighth century; at Matthew xxv, 42 Q reads beire for potum. 
The idiomatic potum is explained by an infinitive. But whence 
comes the word beire? Is it a Gallicanism, lying behind the 
modern French boire and the Italian bere? Such a form recalls 
the reading of d (Bezae) at Luke xxi, 34 where soniis appears 
for curis, suggesting an affinity with the French soin. 

The doublet at Luke xxiii, 54 is revealing. Q reads et 
sabbatum inluscebat inlucescebat. The Book of Moling reads 
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simply inluscebat, but Q inserts both the contracted and the 
uncontracted forms showing the didactic method of the copyist 
who is anxious to interpret the contraction. There are signs 
that the scribe of Q was often unintelligent in copying from 
contractions. In places, a contracted form is treated as if it 
were uncontracted e.g., Matthew ii, 23 uocabit is read for 
uocabitur and v, 7 consequent for consequentur. 

In considering, secondly, the kind of doublet which old- 
latinises the vulgate rather than vulgatises the old latin, it 
is difficult to draw conclusions and dangerous to generalise. 
The scribe’s mind is obviously fully conversant with the old 
latin but it is impossible to say whether he is copying from two 
exemplars or merely using his memory and making the common 
errors of a memoriser. At times, the doublets appear as 
commentary, e.g., at Matthew xiii, 15, an abridged version of 
the quotation from Isaiah is added with the introductory words 
‘et iterum’ incrasatum est cor populi huius et aures eorum 
obstruerunt et oculos suos conpracserunt ne quando conuertatur 
et sanem eos. Occasionally, the alternative version is marked 
off by medial points (Mark iii, 21), but usually no indication 
of the conflation is given. Often the writer of Q gives a 
translation of the Greek more literal and even more accurate 
than the vulgate (Matthew xix, 12 eunuchauerunt for castrauerunt 
Greek civodyiocay xxvii, 33 nominatur for est Greek éeri 
Aeyouevos). The influence of Greek D (Codex Bezae) is very 
strong throughout. 

A well-known doublet occurs at Matthew vi, 16, where Q 
reads demuliuntur exterminant enim facies suas. The hieronymian 


reading, with insular spelling, is placed first for the Greek 


dgaviovor, and the word exterminant, to which Jerome objected 
on the ground that its literal meaning was misunderstood, is 
added. Such an arrangement may be intended to show that the 
old latin reading, supported by A-Y (Amiatinus and 
Lindisfarne), was superseded. The Book of Moling shows at 
this place exterminant underlined with dots of erasure, while 
demoliuntur is written in above by the hand correcting the 
old latin to the vulgate. 

Matthew x, 35 exhibits a clear example of conflation. Here 
Q reads separare filium hominem aduersus patrem suum ; where 
Greek D (Bezae) has viov as has also old latin bc d ff, 9; hq, 
while the other greek manuscripts together with old latin 
f and k have av@pwrov (hominem). The influence of Greek 
D can be seen in minor grammatical points where Q seems to 
give an independent translation, e.g., Mark viii, 13 ascendit 
iterum in nauem where Greek D has eis 16 mwdoiov, Mark xii, 


28 dicens magister is added from Greek oi - , Mark v, 23 
€ 
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Q reads inponere for inpone (Greek D awa), Mark vii, 22 reads 
auaritia for auaritiae (Greek D Acovegia), 

The doublet at Matthew xxiii, 25 intus wero pleni estis sunt 
rapina may give further evidence of the scribe’s knowledge of 
Greek. Pleni sunt (yéuovorr) is read by A-Y, but pleni estis 
by Jerome, CDORTWX c e ff,. Furthermore, Q’s rendering 
of non for si at Mark viii, 12 si dabitur generations isti signum 
shows an understanding of the Hebraic idiom underlying the 
Greek «i d0vy0eTa, The frequent addition of ‘et’ in many 
passages can usually be explained by a corresponding 4< in 
the Greek, e.g., Matthew xii, 32; xvii, 20, 22; Mark xii, 16, 
xv, 36; Luke viii, 19, 28. 


GEORGE DUBLIN 
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Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, Vol. III, Adamnan’s ‘ De Locis 
Sanctis’. Edited by Denis Mrernan. Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies. Oxford University Press. 1959. 
308. 


BETWEEN 679 and 686 a.p., Adamnan. Abbot of Iona, wrote 
a description of the Holy Places, and drew plans of some of the 
buildings. He got his information from a Gaulish bishop named 
Asculf. Being well read in the Bible and the works of St. Jerome, 
Adamnan was able to ask intelligent questions; and his 
informant evidently had an accurate memory, which retained 
scenes and facts, as well as tall stories others had repeated to 
him. Asculf had spent nine months in Jerusalem, and two or 
three years travelling. He had seen Galilee and Damascus, 
visited Alexandria and Constantinople and viewed Sicily and 
Mount Aetna. Bede, who afterwards made an epitome of 
Adamnan’s work, tells us that Asculf, while on his voyage home, 
was driven by storms to the west coast of Britain. 

In regard to the text, Geyer is criticised for some of his 
theories about the MSS., and especially for his normalisation 
of the spelling. In this edition the peculiarities of the spelling 
are carefully preserved, since it shows certain Hiberno-Latin 
features which agree with the Life of St. Columba (written 
between 692 and 697). Father Meehan tells us in the introduction 
that Ludwig Bieler is responsible for the text and indices. 

Jerusalem had fallen to the Arabs in 638, and Alexandria 
in 642. But the Pharos still burned in Alexandria, and Christian 
residents and visitors seem to have enjoyed plenty of freedom, 
Asculf describes the adoration of the cross at St. Sophia’s in 
Constantinople. It and the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem have changed little since he saw them. But most 
of the other churches have vanished, or been rebuilt by the 
Crusaders. Asculf viewed the tombs of the Jewish patriarchs 
(and of Adam) near Hebron, which afterwards were shut up 
from Christian eyes by fanatical Moslems. In those days the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre bore the better name of the 
Church of the Holy Resurrection, and there the cross and the 
lance, the shroud and the Holy Grail, or chalice used at the 
last supper were displayed to pilgrims. The latter is described 
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as of silver, taking the measure of a Gaulish pint, and having 
two handles fashioned on either side. But the story told about 
the shroud makes one feel sceptical about its authenticity. 

One page 59 we read of ‘ the empty stone sepulchre of the 
holy Mary, where she was once laid to rest. But how, or when, 
or by what persons her holy remains were removed from this 
sepulchre, or where she now awaits the resurrection, no one, 
as it is said, can know for certain.’ In view of the recent 
definition of the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Assumption, 
one can only voice one’s admiration for the frankness, learning, 
and objectivity of Father Meehan’s note. 

On page III we find another interesting note to a pair of 
absurd stories ‘Concerning George the Confessor’. Father 
Meehan says : ‘ This appears to be the earliest account of St. 
George in any northern source ; and it seems quite possible 
that the cult of the saint in Britain really begins with Celtic 
influence in Northumbria.’ This is supported by the fact that 
Irish martyrologies of the 9th and 10th centuries have his name. 
Then it reaches England in the 10th cent. Durham ritual 
and the llth cent. Aelfric. Only in 1222 is his day ordesed 
by the council of Oxford to be kept as a national festival. 
Not till the days of Edward III is St. George adopted as the 
patron saint of England! 

It would seem that the story of the dragon came from the 
saint’s shrine at Lydda, situated on the very spot where 
Perseus was supposed to have rescued Andromeda. 

Asculf repeats a delightful story of a man who commended 
himself and his horse to the care of St. George, and promised 
to give him the horse if he returned safely from the wars. By 
the time he returned the man did not want to part with the 
faithful animal, so he offered the saint twenty gold sovereigns 
(or solidi) instead. But he could not get his horse to budge 
from the spot. So the man said : ‘ Holy confessor, thou wast 
indeed a gentle protector to me as I rode among the perils 
of the expedition ; but nevertheless I see that in horse dealing 
thou art hard and greedy’ (‘ Durus et avarus es in commercio 
equi’). Only when the bidding had risen to 60 sovereigns 
would the saint release the horse—and by that time the man 
felt compelled to leave both horse and money behind! 

On page 97 the traditional scene of the Transfiguration is 
said to be ‘exceedingly grassy and flowery’, with ‘a wide 
plateau on its beautiful summit surrounded by a very large 
wood’. Adamnan adds : ‘et hoc etiam notandum quod illius 
tamosi montis Graecis litteris sic oporteat scribi, per 0 et © 
longum @ABOP, Latinis vero litterulis cum aspiratione Thabor, 
producta o littera. Huius ortagrafia vocabuli in libris Grecitatis 
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est reperta.” Here is one small piece of evidence of some 
knowledge of G.cek among the ancient Irish. 

The Introduction and Topographical Analysis are full of 
interesting information in spite of their brevity. 

Father Meehan has laid an excellent foundation by providing 
us with an accurate text. It is to be hoped that others will be 
found who will build on this foundation. Studies of Adamnan’s 
Latinity or of the topography of the Holy Land are obvious 
enough. Father Meehan further suggests that closer study of 
Adamnan’s comments about ‘relatively well understood Roman 
buildings ... could throw light on the pattern of organised 
living and housing in the Celtic monasteries, matters on which 
our knowledge is to date so scanty and conjectural.’ 


COSSLETT QUIN. 


P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Quintus. Edited with » 
commentary by R. D. Witiiams. Clarendon Press : 
Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. xxx + 219. 20s. 


THE fifth book of the Aeneid is deservedly a favourite, with 
its pageantry, colour, holiday atmosphere, and touches of 
both comedy and tragedy. Mr. Williams’ commentary is 
outstanding for its sensitivity to the music and modulation of 
Virgil’s hexameters (this must be the most penetrating 
continuous appreciation of the tempo and texture of Virgil’s 
poetry yet attempted). He has also high qualities of critical 
judgment and literary insight, and these are disciplined and 
controlled by a sturdy commonsense. His translations are 
fresh and lively, and he quotes appositely from Day Lewis’ 
and Jackson Knight’s versions—one would welcome, however, 
more glimpses of their predecessors, especially Dryden. The 
text is reproduced from Hirtzel’s O. C. T., though few will 
refuse to follow Mr. Williams in the ten places where he would 
wish to depart from it. This book is designed in part for students 
in the upper forms of schools. Notes should have been provided 
for them (perhaps for their seniors also) at 91 on tandem, at 
433 on vulnus ‘a blow’, at 601 on honorem, at 815 on the 
background to the very Roman idea of one man’s sacrifice 
being necessary to ensure the safety of his fellows, and at 837 
on sub remis, From an editor so alive to sound effects one 
would have expected attention to be drawn to the near-rhyme 
of 122-3 and to the jingle artemque ... arcwmque (artistry and 
archery) of 521. 
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The remainder of this review is largely a recital of points 
on which I am doubtful about Mr. Williams’ interpretations. 
I would stress that these criticisms are prompted by the fact 
that I have found his commentary consistently informative 
and stimulating, and that they are concerned mostly with 
matters of emphasis or taste, where divergences of opinion are 
inevitable. At 19 vesper does not mean ‘ land of the evening ’, 
but does mean ‘the West’. At 171 euphony is surely the 
explanation of the plural metis (tonsis coronis is not used at 
556 because of preceding omnibus). Inlisa (206) is translated 
‘stove in’. Though supported by 480, this is perhaps too 
strong. Could an ancient ship with bows stove in below the 
water-line sail back to harbour? At 271 ordine debilis uno 
must mean one of the banks of oars rather than ‘all the oars 
on one side.’ How could a trireme with no oars on one side 
be rowed at all? Flava (309) is not a very suitable epithet 
for olive leaves. €av6ys €Aatas xapros in Aeschylus is probably 
hypallage. Henry’s suggestion of leaves sprinkled with pollen 
could be right : the time is spring and the olives would be 
in flower. At 448 Conington’s suggestion that cava goes closely 
with concidit ‘falls with a hollow crash’ deserves mention. 
Studiis (450) is interpreted as ‘ with rival cries’; is it not 
rather ‘in their enthusiasm’? The shouting is indicated by 
it clamor caelo in the next line, which loses point if it merely 
echoes what has been already said. So, too, at 516 nigra sub 
nube is surely used because the dove showed up against the 
cloud, not to indicate how nearly it escaped (an idea already 
suggested in 515). At 534 it is worth considering whether 
exsortem does not go closely with talibus auspiciis, ‘for the 
great king of Olympus wished that you marked out by such 
favouring omens should receive honours.’ It is too dogmatic 
to assert categorically that sui is objective genitive of se in 
538. It may be so : but the line runs more smoothly if we take 
sut with amoris, and monimentum et pignus as hendiadys ‘a 
pledge in remembrance.’ 

Slips and misprints are very rare: but the note on 498 
singles out Acestes as ‘used by metonymy for sors Acestae’ 
instead of grouping him with Mnestheus and Eurytion, used 
by exactly the same metonymy in the preceding lines ; fidem 
novavit (604) cannot in the context mean ‘ broke faith with 
us’; the final s otf dicatis has dropped out in the note on 60 ; 
in the text the full stop at the end of 559 has been transposed. 

In wider matters of interpretation Mr. Williams discusses 
admirably how in the diminished tension of Book Five Aeneas 
recovers his poise ; the uncertain lover of iv has to become 
the pilgrim under divine protection of vi. Aeneas relaxes with 
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geniality and tact among his people at the games—mention 
might have been made of the frequency with which he is here 
described as pater Aeneas. In discussing the discrepancies 
between the account of the Palinurus episode in the fifth and 
sixth Books it is pointed out that in v the sea is calm, in vi 
stormy. It might be added that traces of a storm survive in 
v, 820-1; and one suspects that this is, or was once meant 
to be, the motivation of the Venus-Neptune interview. I cannot 
quite agree that Aeneas’ fortunes and personal courage are 
at their lowest ebb after the burning of the ships. It is true 
that he wonders whether to abandon his destiny or to press 
on; but I feel that his personal courage is more defective in 
iv, and his fortunes sink lower in,i. More could have been 
made of the way in which the close of v resumes the main 
themes of the poem and prepares the way for vi (pp. xxii and 
xxiii). ‘The smoke blows over the breakers’ at the burning 
of the fleet as it had done from Dido’s pyre, and Aeneas’ 
dejection at this betrayal by gods and men foreshadows his 
dejection at meeting the shade of Dido, whom he knows in 
his heart the gods and he have betrayed (observe the echoed 
casu concussus at v 700 and vi 475). So too vi like v ends with 
untimely death. When Marcellus appears, nox atra caput 
tristi circwumvolat umbra. Nox here is the Night of Death, and 
Sleep is Death’s brother. When Somnus swoops on Palinurus 
Mr. Williams finely comments: ‘it conveys a strange other- 
worldly effect of midnight powers at work.’ 


D. E. W. WorMELL. 


Classical Education in Britain, 1500-1900. By M. L. CuaRrKr. 
Cambridge University Press. 1959. 234 + viii pp. 32s. 6d. 


Tuis is a very welcome addition to Professor Clarke’s Greek 
Studies in England, 1700-1830. Here he traverses school and 
University education—with an occasional glance at the private 
tutor—in England and Scotland during four centuries, adding 
for good measure a concise and informative chapter on classical 
studies in T.C.D.. He has taken his material mainly from 
statutes, charters, reports of commissions, government publi- 
cations, calendars, memoirs and letters—the last two, as he 
recognises, being misleadingly apt to exaggerate the sufferings 
and exploits of boyhood. From these and other scattered 
sources he has constructed an admirably clear and comprehensive 
account of the curricula, teaching methods, and standards of 
scholarship from epoch to epoch. We are shown how Latin 
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and Greek were sometimes rivals, sometimes partners ; how 
emphasis shifted from memorizing to composition, from trans- 
lation to essay writing, from texts like The Distichs of Cato and 
even Dionysius Periegetes to Herodotus and Euripides. Aims 
varied from the practical to the spiritual or snobbish. Clark 
quotes a choice illustration of the snobbish motive. An Eton 
master in the 1840’s recommended verse composition : ‘ If you 
do not take more pains, how can you ever expect to write good 
longs and shorts? If you do not write good longs and shorts, 
how can you ever be a man of taste ? If you are not a man of 
taste, how can you ever be of use in the world ?’ Significantly, 
too, Clark shows that the notion of classical learning as the 
hallmark of a gentleman results chiefly from the decline in 
classical studies in the grammar schools in the early 19th century, 
while the public schools were raising their standards of teaching. 

The book abounds in memorable details. Incidentally, to 
Clarke’s examples of schoolboy slang surviving from the time 
when the boys were compelled to speak Latin—cave, pax, pater, 
mater—one may add ‘ quis ? ego’, familiar to Irish grammar- 
school boys. And perhaps I may be allowed to add a vignette 
from the days (duly recorded by Clarke) when Latin was 
compulsory for the Fellowship viva voce, even in mathematics, 
here in T.C.D. : 


EXAMINER. Fac squarum. 
CANDIDATE. Non sum bonus ad Latinum. 


EXAMINER. Nunquam animus. Ignis caput. (Never mind : 
fire ahead.) 

(So a Senior Fellow related the story to me : like Herodotus, 
I neither believe it nor disbelieve it.) 

Everyone interested in education is likely to find this an 
illuminating and instructive book. It is well rounded off by a 
sober and reasonable assessment of the value of classical studies 
in contemporary education. 

W. B. Sranrorp. 


Philosophical Greek. An Introduction by Francis H. Fosss. 
University of Chicago Press. 1957. Pp. xii + 324. 37s. 6d. 


Tus is ‘ teach yourself Greek ’ with a difference. The beginner 
will find here all the well-tried apparatus of elementary language 
tuition—alphabet, basic grammar and syntax, graded word- 
lists, simple sentences for translation and composition. But he 
will learn words like Sadepa and »opdy in the first two 
vocabularies, will soon be tackling sentenees like ‘ Don’t ask 
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him whether the causes are more than four’, and by lesson 
xlii he will be wrestling with Aristotle’s discussion of happiness 
in Ethica Nicomachea i. 

Professor Fobes states that his chief aim is ‘to acquaint the 
beginner with technical philosophical terms and to give him 
practice in reading Greek that deals with philosophical ideas ’. 
The material chosen to this end is almost all from Aristotle. 
The tiro will probably find some of the extracts too difficult 
to tackle unassisted, but if he completes the course he will have 
been well drilled in the technical vocabulary of category, cause, 
actuality, etc., and can hardly fail to have been stimulated and 
impressed by the subtle vigour of Aristotle’s diction and thought. 

By way of relief from this austere fare the beginner is finally 
regaled with the charming protreptic discourse from the opening 
pages of Plato’s Charmides, and with a group of yrua attributed 
to Menander. This last selection is surprising at first sight but 
not inappropriate, for these proverbs are easy to translate 
and very characteristic of Greek abnormis sapientia. 

Professor Fobes—obviously an experienced teacher— 
presents the basic grammar clearly and in considerable detail. 
Occasionally one is inclined to question the relative emphasis 
given to different portions of the material. The student who 
wants to read Aristotle in the original might have been spared 
some of the minutiae of accentuation and consonant changes 
and given instead rather fuller syntactical instruction. In 
particular, the insertion of examples to illustrate constructions 
would have made the syntactical rules much easier to grasp. 
Space for such examples might have been saved by the omission 
of the dual from the paradigms. (How often does Aristotle 
use the dual ?) 

In general, Professor Fobes is to be congratulated on 
producing a sound guide towards the reading of Greek philosophy 
in the original. And one must compliment those responsible 
for the attractive lay-out of the book. Wide margins, nicely 
varied type, and generous spacing of the paradigms, give a 
handsome appearance to the text and make for ease of reading. 


a. Vis Se 


Historical Studies. Edited by MicHart Roserts. Bowes and 
Bowes. 88 pp. 

Tuts book consists of six studies which were originally papers 

read before the third Conference of Irish Historians at the 

Queen’s University, Belfast, in 1957. Writing on the Theory 


H 
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of the Temporal Authority of the Papacy, Mr. Watts points 
out the dual emphasis of medieval canonists; on the one 
hand they expressed due regard for regional and temporal 
powers, while on the other, they sought to stress the unity of 
Christian society with the Pope as the only head. These two 
trends, however, were never harmonized ; probably this was 
deliberate, since it allowed a flexibility of which advantage 
could be taken to suit political fluctuations. But as the more 
extreme claims of Gregory VII and Innocent ITI proved incapable 
of realization, so in succeeding centuries the more moderate 
aspects of canonist thought helped to re-establish a theoretical 
equilibrium between temporal and spiritual authorities. 

Professor Briggs and Dr. Lyons both deal with economic 
subjects ; the former discusses the political, economic, and social 
aspects of Chartism, showing how the ‘ class’ attitudes of the 
Chartists doomed them to political failure ; while Dr. Lyons 
traces Parnell’s aptitude in choosing for reform objectives which 
were politically possible as well as those which were economically 
(and it might be added, socially) desirable. 

Professor Beckett shows the Confederation of Kilkenny to 
have been an alliance of individuals, bound by oath to the 
pursuit of common objects, comparable with the Scottish national 
covenant of 1638, and traces the dilemma in which the 
Confederates found themselves, together with their political 
and military failures. Professor Denys Hay contributes a 
fascinating study on the derivation of some regional frontiers, 
and the changes in abstract ideas which have occurred in the 
use of some generally accepted geographical terms—an 
important and much neglected subject ; while in the final essay, 
Professor McCracken contributes a detailed analysis of the 
social and political background of members of the Cape 
Parliament between 1854 and 1910. 

To end with a minor criticism : while it is good to have 
this series of studies made available to a wider public, could 
a future volume be produced in ten-point type ? 


G. C. B. Daviss. 


Homeric Greek. By Ciypge Parr. University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1959. Pp. xlii + 391. 4.95 dollars. 


Tuts Greek primer and reader, based on Homeric Greek, which 
first appeared 40 years ago, and has had some success in America, 
is clearly printed and attractively illustrated. It contains 
(i) introductions, (ii) exercises for translation into Greek and 
from Greek, together with special vocabularies and commentary 
on Iliad I, 3) grammar and vocabularies. 
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Dr. Pharr argues his case persuasively ; not least attractive 
is the practical benefit of reducing the uncertainty with which 
the average student approaches Homeric grammar. But the 
objections to writing prose extracted from Homer, and the 
hazards and temptations to which a student raised on Homer 
would be exposed in Attic prose composition are not sufficiently 
acknowledged. 

The book generally is thorough and sound, and must 
command respect. The following criticisms are offered. 

The sentences for translation seem to echo too feebly the 
accompanying passage of Iliad I to provide a good test. The 
explanatory notes on the text are too long, and often dispensable. 
This is inexcusable when grammatical information is withheld, 
e.g., 1. 80. Some of the grammatical notes provide formidable 
ciphers, e.g., 1. 144 6. couer: 1049, 800, 1069, 1098. 

A Table of Contents to the Grammar section is badly needed. 
The discussion of dialect is not adequate, and the principles of 
hexameter verse might be set out more clearly. Emphasis 
on regular forms has caused inadequate treatment of some 
topics, e.g., subjunctives with short thematic vowel, and 
obscured others, e.g., mixed and reduplicated aorists. 


A. E. Hinps. 


Historical Atlas and Gazetter. (A Study of History. Volume XI.) 
By ArnotpD ToyNBEE and Epwarp D. Myers. Oxford 
University Press. London. 1959. 


Tuts is no ordinary historical atlas. It is designed not as a 
general work of reference but as a geographical guide to Professor 
Toynbee’s historical theories, with seventy-three maps depicting 
the origin and growth of the world’s civilisations, together with 
‘times of troubles’, universal states, Vdélkerwanderungen, 
successor states, and other elements in the Toynbeean system : 
only the physical environment is inadequately shown, an 
unfortunate deficiency in view of its important role in Professor 
Toynbee’s argument. 

As a guide to the bare location of a large number of states, 
provinces and cities, the atlas does a useful job: if we want 
to know the limits of the Achaemenian Empire or the position 
of Cnobheresburgh, Professor Toynbee has told us. But a 
successful distribution map should be more than a mass of 
names. Like a picture it should impress the viewer as an 
organised whole, and the cartographer like the painter needs 
to consider such matters as composition, light and shade, 
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foreground and background. Judged from this standpoint, 
most of these maps are failures. One reason for this is that 
Professor Toynbee’s use of colour, stipple and line shading 
is at once too timid and too capricious : too many regions and 
nations are located simply by printing a name across the map. 
As in many historical atlases, it is hard to find any principle 
governing the choice of names (why should Murmansk appear 
on a small world map of civilisations, and why should ‘ India’ 
be the most conspicuous word on a map of Judaism in 
Eurasia ?). But it is easy enough to see that there are too 
many names; indeed one sometimes gets the impression of 
half a dozen printers’ founts having been emptied at random 
on to the page. When, as often happens, this kind of over- 
crowded detail is backed by an over-elaborate and over- 
emphatic base map, the results are unhappy. 

What has gone wrong? Perhaps one answer is to be found 
in the prefaces, where both Professor Toynbee end his 
collaborator tell how their ‘amateur sketches’ were trans- 
formed by draughtsmen into ‘ professional’ maps. But good 
historical maps, or indeed good distribution maps of any kind, 
cannot result from such a division of labour: they involve 
too many on-the-spot cartographical decisions that can be 


made only by the man who knows the subject to be mapped. 
The lesson of this volume is that the geographically-minded 
historian must learn not only to compile but also to design 
the maps he needs. 


JoHN H. ANDREWS. 


Aristotelis Ars Rhetorica. Recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit W. D. Ross. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
1959. 206 + xiii pp. 25s. 


Tuts is a valuable addition to the Oxford Classical Texts from 
the hand of the most eminent classical Aristotelian of our time, 
Sir David Ross, Honorary Fellow of the College, and formerly 
Provost of Oriel. In the preface he discusses the value of the 
alterations made by the two successive correctors in Bekker’s 
A‘, confirms the generally accepted view that this ms. is the 
most trustworthy, observes that William of Moerbecke’s Latin 
translation needs a good critical edition (ninety-four mss. of 
it have been listed), and briefly considers the value of the 
scholia. He also examines the passages in which Roemer 
suspected lacunae, and demonstrates that all but five are 
probably sound. He adds an index and a list of authors cited 
in the text. As one would expect, an exemplary work. 


W. B. Stanrorp. 
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